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The Classroom Teacher at Work | | 
in American Schools_ | 








By GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER, Professor of Educational Administration, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and N. L. ENGELHARDT, Associate Professor of 
Educational Administration, Teachers College, Columbia University. 400 pages. 


HE qualifications of teachers, salaries, courses of study, daily 
programs, discipline, records and reports, school hygiene, teaching 
children to study, the teacher and the community, are some of the | 
subjects discussed in this volume, which is the first volume in the : 
American Education Series. | { 
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Although the scope of the book is wide its treatment of these | x 
various subjects is definite and specific. It opens new and _ inspiring | 
ways in which better cooperation may be brought about between teachers | i 
and superintendents. It is a book with a vision, yet it is never visionary. | 


“The Americanization projects, the new principles of supervision, 


| 

| 
William? McAndrew says of this book: | ¥ 

i 

: 

i 


the insistence upon constructive, rather than upon paralyzing criticism, 
the efficiency records, the insistence on motives, the training for citizen- 





ship, the suggestions for teaching children how to study, the summary of ' 
| educational progress, together with numerous other practical and detailed F 
helps for classroom instruction, will give this book a wide circulation.” q 
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The fourth volume in.the Government Handbooks 
e 
The New America. 


Interpreted by 


FOLK SONGS | BS’ 
(Constance and Henry Gideon) | GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
FOLK TALK | OF FRANCE 


(Philip Davis) By EDWARD McCHESNEY SAIT 


| Professor of Political Science, University of California 








HE only book written in English that describes 
FILMS T the structure and practical working of the 

| French government of today. 
(Comm unity Motion Picture Bureau) | Full use has been made of the great mass of 
French literature on the subject. The chapter on 
political development is especially valuable. The 


“America in Song, Scene and Story” | parties are treated adequately—-even though they 


are almost ignored in French texts. Prominence 
is given to electoral activities. 


BOOK IT NOW The book is up to the elevation of Deschanel as presi- 
dent and the appointment of the Millerand cabinet. 


Write or ‘Phone | The text is lucid in style, possesses an accurate 
perspective and a distinct scholarship, 


HENRY GIDEON | | Cloth. xv+478 pages. Illustrated. Price $2.60 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Nature Study and Agriculture 


By CHARLES C. SCHMIDT 


| 
Professor of Education in the University of North Dakota; many years Instructor in | 
| 
| 





Nature Study and Agriculture in Teacher Training Schools 
| In plan and scope this book is unique. It includes the following: 


Part I—Plants, 192 pages 

Part II—Insects, 41 pages 

Part I11—Poultry and Wild Birds, 100 pages 
Part 1V—Animals: Domestic and Wild, 83 pages 
Part V—Farm Work and Management, 22 pages 


Nearly 500 illustrations add to the value of the lessons. 


Projects, Questions, and Experiments provide for the use of the material in 

the grammar grades; while the abundant and accurate information concerning 

. all common forms of plant and animal life makes the book indispensable for 
| reference wherever there are good schools. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS 


BY A. E. WINSHIP 


The Germans were so sure that their hour had 
struck that on that fateful day in July, 1914, they 
made a crisis. Nothing could have been more 
promising than the place, the way, and the time 
they chose. 

Things went well with them until they made 
a crisis with the United States through the Mexi- 
can undiplomatic “diplomatic” note. In July, 
1914, their plans had all the promise of world 
dominance, but the crisis of 1917 spelled utter 
national ruin. 

Unless we utterly misinterpret the quarter-of- 
a-million-word report of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion it is the repetition of Germany in July, 1914. 

They have selected Missouri as their Serbia. 
They have chosen the introduction of collegiate 
studies in the normal schools as the excuse for 
their ultimatum. They have no more céncern 
with Missouri than Germany had with Serbia. 
Their purpose is the domineerance of all state 
normal schools, the elimination of all collegiate 
courses from all state normal schools, the elim- 
ination of democratic opportunities for the many 
for the sake of the best privileges for the few. 

Just as the Germans saw that ultimately there 
would be a final struggle between autocracy and 
democracy, so the Carnegie Foundation saw 
clearly that, if not checked, all state normal 
schools in state university states would put col- 
legiate opportunities within the reach of the mul- 
titude. 

The attack is against all scholastic opportun- 
ities that are not aristocratic. They have taken 
five years to get ready for crushing democratic 
opportunities. 

It must be confessed that it looks as though 
aristocracy would win. They have put their 
campaign in the hands of the seven leading edu- 
cational strategists of the country, some of whom 
have no right to be in command of the forces of 
aristocracy. 

It may be none of our business, just as it was 
none of Belgium’s business, but whatever the 
hazard we are willing to challenge the right of 
the Carnegie Foundation, even with its seven 
eminent educational strategists, to deny collegi- 
ate opportunities to any youth in America! 

The whole structure of superficial facts, of arti- 
ficial thinking, of autocratic purpose, and arro- 
gant spirit rests wpon a pretended history of nor- 
mal schools in the United States which con- 
sists in digging up a few dry bones of various 
species and wiring them together, producing a 


conglomerate skeleton without reference to the 
lungs, heart, or brain of the great normal school 
institution of the United States. 

There have been three distinct normal school 
personalities, germs sympathetically warmed into 
educational life, and these three have been cross- 
fertilized, producing the great American normal 
schools. All this is viciously ignored in the su- 
perficial history of the Carnegie Report. 

To anyone who knows the history of the nor- 
mal schools of this country, such an output seems 
more than stupid, more than a blunder. It is a 
professional crime, 

The use made of the superficiality is artificial 
to the mth power. Based on this history, 
it is asserted that “the normal school that is true 
to itself finds it émpossible to be a_ college,” 
which is as brilliant a remark as to say that by an 
ox-mule mating it will be impossible to breed 
a Stallion. 

The confessed purposes of this study are to 
make the Missouri public believe that the state 
normal schools are violating some eternal 
principle when they afford an opportunity to 
young men to seek scholarship, that all ills in 
teacher training come from a “desire on all sides 
to swing as far as possible toward the collegiate 
idea”; that the five state normal schools should 
be made so mechanical that a mechanical state 
official could know just when and ‘how they toed 
a mark which he in his university wisdom chalks 
for their toes. 

Here are a few of the favorite love pats ad- 
ministered by these noble university students of 
the normal schools—now Teachers Colleges—of 
Missouri: “Tricky,” “intolerable,” “unscrupu- 
lous,” “blatant,” “bombastic,” “ignoble,” “fraud.” 
These are ‘certainly lovely, professional, 
scholastic literary designations of fellow edu- 
cators. This reminds one of the way the Ger- 
mans characterized the French, the English and 
the Americans. 

The aristocracy of the whole affair may be seen 
from an elaborate study which reveals the fact 
that seven-eighths of the eight thousand normal 
school students are natives of Missouri! 

One-half the students of the five normal 
schools are from homes of less than $1,000 an- 
nual income! 

More than two-thirds of the men taking col- 
legiate studies are from homes of less annual in- 
come than $1,500! 

Two-thirds of the men taking collegiate work 
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in these five normal schoo’s are wholly’ self-sup- 
porting while getting their education! 

‘Ihe students taking collegiate work are from 
homes with six or more children! 

One-sixth of these students are from families 
with nine or more children! 

The normal school men are from families with 
a third more children than have the families 9f 
Missouri students in the School of Education of 
the Missouri State University! 

Two-thirds of all the students of the five nor- 
mal schools have parents wholly engaged in agri- 
culture! 

More than two-thirds of the men taking the 
collegiate course are from farm homes! 

The local county supplies about one-fourth 
the students ; another fourth comes from ad- 
joining counties. Practically all the students 
are from the local district of the school! 

Here is a really brilliant and honest paragraph 
in the report. It is “an expression of apprecia- 
tion of the character of the student body of the 
normal schools. In or out of the classrooms, 
whether in conversation or unconscious of the 
observer, they produce the impression of un- 
limited industry and a consuming purpose. It 
would be difficult to propose a more appealing 
or responsive task for men and women of intel- 
lectual and moral power than well administered 
professional relations with students of this sort.” 

The real tragedy of this voluminous report is 
the seductive attack on American democracy. 
It would be inconceivable that such men as were 
employed to write this report should be a party 
to such a mischievous activity if it had not always 
been thus. Democracy has never been welcome 
by men of aristocratic opportunities. 

Democracy spells opportunity and that is the 
‘crime which the normal schools of Missouri 
commit. They afford an opportunity to thou- 
sands of young men and women who would not 
only not have gone to college or university had 
there been no normal school but would have 
had no education beyond the common schools 
but for these normal schools. 

Their parents had had no more than a very 
<ommon school education! Their parents are 
on Missouri farms! The families were large and 
the income less than a thousand dollars a year! 

To these young men and women the normal 
school was the good Samaritan. 

Let us recall the picture which the Master 
drew when a man “stripped of ‘his raiment, and 
wounded, and half dead” lay by the roadside. 
“and by chance there came down a certain priest 
that way; and when he saw him he passed by on 
the other side. And likewise a Levite, when he 


was at the place, came and surveyed him 
and passed by on the other side. gut ai cer- 
tain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where 


he was; and when he saw, he had compassion 
on him, and went to him, and bound up his 
wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and set him on 
his own beast, and brought him to an inn, and 
took care of him. And on the morrow when 
he departed he took out two pence, and gave 
them to the ‘host, and said unto him: ‘Take 
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care of him; and whatsoever thou spendest more, 


when I come again I will repay thee.’ 
Go thou and do likewise.” 
If a normal school with academic courses is 


not the good Samaritan where is there one, an |, 
unless | am entirely mistaken, the Master is sav- 
ing to the Carnegie Foundation: “Go thou and 
do likewise.” 

If anyone’is playing the aristocratic Levite, 
“having charge of the Temple,” “passing by on 
the other side,” it is not the Missouri normal 
schools. 

Those surveyors asked a lot of useless ques- 
tions, but they studiously avoided asking the on'y 
relevant question, How many oi these normal 
school students would have gone to the State 
University had there been no normal schools in 
Missouri? That question would have entirely 
spoiled the purpose for which that 
quarter-of-a-million-word report was written. 

The five state normal schools of Missouri 
induced, inspired, or inveigled 
young men and women in 
Missouri parents on 


famous 


have 
thousands of 
large 


families of 
farms, with in- 
comes of less than a thousand dollars a year, io 


Missouri 


go to those schools and support themselves and 
get a college education. Is it not a marvelous 
achievement? This could only be done with 
sympathetic, patient, devoted faculties. It 
would not have been done by faculties who had 
had a standardized preparation for a standardized 
high school, for a standardized university in 
which they standardized themselves till they 
got their Bachelor's degrees, Master's degrees, 
and Doctorates. 

Their quarter-of-a-million-word report is one 
nightmare tantrum because the faculties of the-e 


normal schools have members that have the 
“good Samaritan” spirit instead of having 


Levitical doctors who would have guard d the 
Sacred Temple of Learning and after surveying 
the poor boys and girls on the Missouri farms 
would have “passed by on the other side.” 

Most of the venomous adjectives, such as ‘“un- 
scrupulous,” “tricky,” etc., are born out of 
autocratic, aristocratic Levitical disgust that a 


normal school president should issue a_ pros- 
pectus that induced these young men, whose 
character and morals are A-one, to take col- 


legiate studies. These exuberant appeals to the 
poor deluded farmers’ sons actually made them 
believe that it would pay them to gotoa 
normal school and take collegiate studies! 

It is “tricky” and “unscrupulous” to send these 
boys in large famflies, of small income, literature 


which they would” read, literature which 
would appeal to them, which might induce 


them to allow the “tricky,” “unscrupulous” ad- 
ministrator to take them to an (inn) institution 
where they could receive a few pence for service 
until they were able to get a degree which they 
could use, whereas they should have lain bv the 
roadside where the Levitical guards of the 
Temple of Learning left them when they “passed 
by on the other side.” 

T go occasionally to the Pacific Coast. I would 
like to go on the California Limited, since it is 
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the only train on the line that has dining-car 
service, a luxurious observation car, a refreshing 


buffet car, with a barber to shave me and ad- 


minister an electric massage and a_ cleansing 
shampoo. I could have my clothes pressed 


while I slept and could take a genuine bath each 
morning. 

Unfortunately for me, no one can ride on the 
California Limited unless he gets on at Chicago 
or Kansas City and stays on until he reaches a 
California city. I find it necessary to get off 
or get on at Trinidad or Las Vegas, at Santa Fe 
or Albuquerque, at Flagstaff or Prescott, none 
of which can I do and enjoy the California 
Limited. 

Consequently I have to utilize the Scout, the 
Navajo, or the Missionary, none of which has 
dining-car service, an observation car, a_ buffet 
car or any of the luxuries of the California Lim- 
ited. These trains 
have tourist cars, 
kempt people ride. 


also—horror of horrors-— 
where the theoretically un- 
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Now, I don't waste my time cursing the man- 
agement for not letting me ride on the Levitical 
train, but am most grateful to the management 
for scheduling the Scout, the Navajo, and the 
Missionary trains so that I can use them, such 
as they are. 


No one can question the superior advantages 
| s 


of a standardized course in a stand- 
ardized university. It is a glorious thing 
for a boy to be born of American parent- 


age, in a small family, with a large income, in a 
city with a ten-months’ school, with highly 
trained, high salaried teachers, for eight years, 
and then four years in a high school where all the 
teachers have high degrees, and then to go to a 
university where no one can intrude who has not 
had the same noble preparation of twelve gilt- 
edged years in schools artistically taught and 
skilfully supervised. The California Limited 
education has a multitude of luxuries that cannot 
be enjoyed by those who must get their education 
on the Scout, the Navajo, or the Missionary. 





OUR BIGGEST CITIES 


BY JANE A. 


STEWART 


Philadelphia 


There is great rivalry among the big cities of 
the United States as to which shall be the great- 
est in population. The returns of the 1920 
census been awaited with keen interest, 
especially in those aspiring centres to which peo- 
ple have gone in great numbers during the war 
vears. There have been both rejoicing and dis- 
appointment at the count. 

Many of our biggest cities have been expect- 
ing great increases in their population. Most of 
them have added large numbers—numbers that 
are in themselves big cities! In the past ten 
years New York added 854,268; Detroit, 
973: Chicago, 515,929; Los Angeles, 256,282; 
Cleveland, 236,173; Baltimore, 175,341; Akron, 
O., 139,368; Washington, D. C., 106,502. 9 Think 
of it! 

These were tremendous gains. In Detroit 
they exceeded the additions of the previous 
decade by nearly 350,000; in Baltimore by 125,- 
000; in Akron by over 100,000; Cleveland, by 
50,000; Los Angeles by 40,000. In New York 
city although so many people were added to the 
population the increase was 475,000 less than in 
1910. Thus there is considerable disappoint- 
ment in the total population of our biggest city, 
which it was estimated would be over six mil- 
lions. The actual count gives 5,621,151 (for 
Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens and Rich- 
mond). 


have 


~o* 
527,- 


New York is at this time, ‘however, not only 
the most populous city of the United States, but 


possibly also of the whole world. London 
population, according to the latest available 
statistics (which are estimated from 1917), ‘s 


1,026,901 for the registration, or census, area, 


Greater London (comprising the city and metro- 


politan police districts and covering a radius >f 
fifteen miles from Charing Cross) is estimated 
at 6,276,753. The official census is expected 
in 1921. An estimate for the metropolitan dis- 
trict of New York (consisting of the city proper 
and the territory ten m‘'es from its boundaries) 
places the population at about 8,200,000. 

Both Chicago and Detroit added a half million 


people and both estimates of population have 
been verified by the count. Chicago, with a popu- 
lation of 2,701,212 stands second in the United 


States, and close to Paris and 


Tokyo on the 
world’s list of biggest cities. 


Chicago’s gain in 
population was 30,000 more than at the last cen- 
sus; and the estimates of the city’s 
were very close to the census figure. 

This has been the case also in Detroit, which 
with 993,739 came close to the prediction of one 
million and now stands as fourth in the line of 
our biggest cities. Detroit's remarkable jump, 
which places it next to Philadelphia (although 
with about half the population of the Quaker 
city), is attributed to the development of the 
automobile industry in- which the Michigan 
metropolis took the lead from the start. 

The same cause with other large industries 
has also affected Cleveland’s growth, making it 
one of the “Big Five” among our cities. Cleve- 
land. however, had estimated its population at 
one million instead of 796,836 as given by the 
census count. 

St. Louis with 773,000 and Boston with 733,- 
826 now stand sixth and seventh in the rank of 
our biggest cities instead of fourth and fifth, as 
thev did in 1910. Both these cities had esti- 
mated their population at over 800,000. St. 
Louis’ gain of 82,000 and Boston’s 77,000 were 


populatio. 
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each about 30,000 short of the gains of 1910. 
Baltimore, with 733,826, formerly seventh, is now 
the eighth city. It has won this place among 
our biggest cities by a gain of over 175,000 
(125,000 more than 1910) due, it is said, chiefly 
to the industrial boom caused by the war, and 
the annexation of considerable nearby area. 
Baltimore’s estimate was some 33,000 less than 
the actual population. 

Pittsburgh with 588,193 and Los Angeles 
with 575,410 complete the ten biggest cities of 
the United States. 30th these cities had es- 
timated their population at about 600,000. Los 
Angeles jumped from the seventeenth to a place 


among the first ten, displacing Buffalo. Buffalo 
dropped to the twelfth place, below San Fran- 


cisco, which with 508,410 is still in the eleventh 
place. 
Los Angeles more than duplicated its gain of 


1910, adding 256,282 in 1920. Pittsburgh’s 
gain was only 55,000. Buffalo added 82,160— 
about 10,000 more than in 1910. 


Our national capital with 437,571 population 
shows an increase of over 100,000 in the last ten 
years, and takes its place among tlie fifteen big- 
gest cities, with Milwaukee, 457,147, and New- 
ark, 413,609, neither of which attained their am- 
bition of 500,000. 

The next biggest cities are Cincinnati 
(401,158), New Orleans (387,408), and Minneap- 
olis (380,498). 

The largest city in the United States, in point 
of area, is Los Angeles, which covers 365 square 
miles. According to the present census there 
are 1,600 people on each square mile, on the 
average, in Los Angeles, while in New York 
city, with 307.8 square miles area, there are 
18,262 persons for each square mile. No doubt, 
in some sections in New York they are crowded 
much more closely, Manhattan alone having 
2,284,103 people. Chicago’s 199.37 square miles 
each provided for 13,500 on the average, 
while New Orleans averages only 1,900 popula- 
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each square mile. So have Baltimore, Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh. Boston, whose area is 47.8 
square miles, stands fourth in density of popula- 
tion, having an average of 15,500 to the square 
mile, the second and third in respect to density 
of population being Newark and Milwaukee, 
each of which has to each square mile an average 
of 18,000 people.  Buffalo’s figure is 12,000; 
Detroit's, 12,400; St. Louis, 12,500; Fran- 
cisco, 11,000; Washington about 6,000. 

Seattle, Washington, has an area of 94.5 square 
miles; Detroit is seventh largest with 7 
Diego next with Cincinnati, 72. 
fifteen cities have between fifty and 
square miles of area; and as more 
between thirty and fifty. Among our biggest 
cities Milwaukee and Newark have the 
area, 25 and 23 square miles respectively. 

Twelve cities in the United States now have 
over ‘half a million population. In 1910 there 
were but eight. Only eleven cities had over 
400,000 people. In 1920 
The new additions to the 
Indianapolis (514,194), 
(315,652). 

Toledo, O., with 243,109; Columbus, O., with 
237,031; Oakland, Cal., 216,361; Atlanta, 
Ga., 200,616, and Akron, 208,435, have passed 
the 200,000 mark since 1910. At that time 
Akron had only 69,067 ranked as eighty- 
first city. Its gain of population been 
139,368 during the last ten years, putting it 
ahead of Kansas City, Dayton, Memphis, Nash- 
ville, Syracuse and Albany, and 


San 


79.62; San 

About 
seventy 
many 


 y & 


least 


there 
300,000 


sixteen. 
include 
Washington 


are 
cities 


Seattle, 
with 


and 
has 


many others, 
into a place of prominence among our biggest 
cities. 

The 1920 census impresses the problem of the 
big city. The big cities have not only waxed 
greater individually but they have increased in 
number. We mow have a big addition to our 
list of biggest cities and, humanly speakirg, the 
biggest advances, it is safe to say, are not lim- 
ited to those who have outdistanced others in the 
race for more population. 





tion for each of its 198.14 square miles. Phila- 
delphia, with 129 square miles, has 14,000 to 
LET US 


When we're feeling cross and snappy, 
Let us laugh. 

Let’s be cheerful, bright and happy, 
Let us laugh. 
Laugh—and let the face be brighter, 
Laugh—and let the heart be lighter; 
Then the life will be the whiter— 

Let us laugh. 


When the world is frowning at us, 
Let us laugh. 

When our foes with venom spat us, 
Let us laugh. 

Spatting back is rather riling, 

But there’s nothing more beguiling 

To an enemy than smiling— 
Let us laugh. 


LAUGH 


When dire tribulations meet us, 
Let us laugh. 
Trouble laughed at won't defeat us, 
Let us laugh. 
Laughing’s better far than whining— 
Laughter is the silver lining, 
Proving that life’s sun 


sun is shining— 
Let us laugh. 


When the tempter tries to lead us, 
Let us laugh. 
Merry hearts will heavenward lead us, 
Let us laugh. 
When our own “blue devils’’ bite us, 
And endeavor to affright us, 
Laugh! and they will cease to fight us— 
Let us laugh. 
—W. S. Whitacre, in Suggestions. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. 


IN OKLAHOMA 


We undoubtedly yield to the temptation ito 
write about Oklahoma oftener than its national 
importance justifies, but to me it has a com- 
pellimg and ever-increasing interest. There is 
no state in the Union for which I have not a 
genuine affection and it is not that I love Texas 
or Delaware less but Oklahoma more simply 
because it is so different. 

In the first place, Oklahoma is only twelve 
years old as a state! 

The history of Oklahoma is like a master- 
piece in fiction. The story of its natural re- 
sources is like a fairy tale. The growth of its 
cities is like a flight of the imagination, and its 
educational evolution is like the discovery of a 
New World. 

When the youngest graduate of the State 
University was out of swaddling clothes there 
was scarcely a vista of statehood. There was 
a Territory of Oklahoma, an Indian Territory, 
and a “No Man’s Land.” 

Oklahoma Territory had been the Mecca of 
a varied group of aspirants who expected to be 
United States Senators. “No Man’s’ Land” 
could not get into Texas, nor into Kansas, an‘ 
it didn't want to go to New Mexico or come to 
Oklahoma Territory. Indian Territory was the 
only place on the face of the Globe where no 
white man could own a foot of land. He could 
not buy and could not steal it. There were 
tragedies and there were comedies, political and 
domestic. 

Out of the then has come the now and a won- 
derful state is here, a state that, just before we 
entered the World War, paid a million dollars 
more personal income tax than did California, 
four times as much as Indiana, and nearly twice 
as much as did Missouri. There were forty- 
one states in the Union that paid less personal 
income tax than did the state of Oklahoma, then 
less than ten years old. 

Is it to be wondered at that, having been here 
in Territorial days, and knowing it now in al- 
most every nook and corner, I feel a thrill of 
pride in every phase of the evolution of Okla- 
homa! 

It was only six months since I was last here, 
but that was in bleak December and this is leafy, 
bloomy, balmy June. In December I was 
skirmishing far out in the country visiting 
unusual rural schools, and this time I am at the 
State University and all the state normal schoois 
at their summer sessions. In December I saw 
some of the best one-room schools in all Amer- 
ica, and in June I see seven thousand young men 
and women in the making of star actors in 
Oklahoma's great educational scenario. 

On thé Oklahoma basis Massachusetts should 
have twelve thousand teachers and _ student 
teachers in professional summer schools this sea- 
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son. Massachusetts has twenty-nine institutions 
of higher education, but her summer attendance 
is slight. 

I recall distinctly the comments of fellow 
members of the City Club, the Twentieth Cen- 
tury and the Puddingstone Club of Boston when 
Stratton D. Brooks left the superintendency of 
Boston, where he had been unanimously re- 
elected for a term of six years, to go to the 
presidency of the State University of Oklahoma. 
Had they seen it as it was and had known it as 
it had been, they would have wondered more. 
But today if they could see the campus in its 
beauty, the new buildings in their majesty, the 
student body in its virility, and the faculty in 
its loyal devotion they would wonder that he 
could have hesitated for a moment. 

Among the incidents in which I take genuine 
pride is the fact that pure luck brought me to 
Oklahoma to lecture on the evening that he was 
leaving after he had been elected to the prest- 
dency. He was in a seriously hesitating mood 
and it was my privilege to say with all possible 
emphasis—deeply as I regretted the thought of 
his leaving Boston: “Oklahoma University of- 
fers you the opportunity of a lifetime.” 

Then it was little more than a local Junior 
College, today it is a university of national sig- 
nificance with a Department of Education in an 
educational building, with one of the ablest 
deans of education on a real dean’s salary, with 
a summer session of nearly two thousand stu- 
dents. 

A sample of the way they do things in this 
mew country is seen ‘in the new dormitory equip- 
ment, twin buildings, one for young women 
and one for young men, costing about $200,- 
000, built by the Masonic body of the state, just 
as a public service with no shibboleth or other 
mystic suggestions. 

On the basis of the State Normal School en- 
rollment of student teachers, the Massachusetts 
State Normal Schools should enroll fifteen thou- 
sand this year. 

Each of the six normal schools to which I have 
been this June deserves an entire “Looking 
About,” but I must be content to remark that 
Edmond, the oldest of them all, has an en- 
rollment of seventeen hundred and that Presi- 
dent John A. Mitchell is a real administrative 
leader; that Durant, the second largest, has an 
enrollment of eleven hundred; that Ada has 
nearly a thousand; that Weatherford, Alva and 
Tahlequah have about eight hundred each. 
Durant has a most promising field in the heart 
of the oil region with no rival institution within 
a hundred miles or more. H. G. Bennett, the 
president, is a man of exceptional personality. 
Ada loses J. M. Gordon, who leaves with a 
successful record to become the president of 
Henry Kendall College of Tulsa. Tahlequah 
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has struck a high speed pace with W. T. Ford, 


the new president. This school has a lovely 


setting in the wood country. Dr. J. B. 
Eskridge, at Weatherford, is the senior in ser- 
vice of the normal school presidents. Dr. 


Eskridge is of university scholarship and is likely 
to step into a college presidency unless the 
new dignity given these normal schools _ satis- 
fies his scholastic spirit. At Alva J. P. 
Battenberg, who is characterized as the “young- 
est president of the United States,” is develop- 
ing a high professional spirit in the northwest 
section of the state. 

The Agricultural College at Stillwater has 
weathered many squalls, but it has weathered 
them, which is the best guarantee of the success 
of President Cantwell, who has demonstrated 
that a superintendent of a city like Fort Worth 
in a state like Texas can handle a fractious team 
in a state college in Oklahoma skilfully. 

When Oklahoma Territory and Indian Terri- 
tory were wedded in the bonds of statehood we 
could see more sources of trouble than in any 
other state in the Union. Indeed, we could not 
see how peace cou'd reign in such a union, but 
we have seen the, wrinkles ironed out and tradi- 
tional antagonists become a loving, prosperous 
family. 

At Chickasha President G. W. Austin con- 
tinues to be happy in presiding over a_ State 
College for young women while he is the proud 
possessor of a “gusher” that yields more income 
each month than the president of the State Uni- 
versity draws in a year, and he has one of the 
good salaries of the country. : 

At Enid Phillips University (Christian Church), 
under the wise and energetic leadership of Presi- 
dent McCash, has come to be second only 
to the State University in enrollment of college 
grade students. 

At Tulsa Henry Kendall University (Presby- 
terian), that has had several misfortunes in its 
career, promises to enter upon a_ triumphal 
march under the leadership of the new president, 
J. M. Gordon, who has had genuine success at 
the Ada State Normal School. 

Other enterprising schools are the Oklahoma 
Baptist University at Shawnee, the Oklahoma 
City College (Methodist), Kingfisher College 
(Congregational), the Presbyterian College for 
Girls at Durant, the Catholic University at Shaw- 
nee. and the Catholic College for Women at 
Guthrie. 

Principal S. M. Barrett, in charge of the in- 
stitution at Claremore, which is at last on a 
secure state foundation, has the opportunity he 
has aspired to. 

The cities of Oklahoma are coming to the 
front in notable fashion educationally as in other 
ways. Oklahoma City, once so crude and 
frontierish, is now one of the cleanest. most 
wholesome and comfortable cities in the country. 
Its motto that is constantly flashed in your face is: 
“Make this the Safest City in America.” Su- 
perintendent J. A. Whiteford has a right to 
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“rejoice with joy unspeakable” when he sees 
what has been wrought in his day. He inherite:1 
the “best high school plant in the country,” as 
was the proud boast of the people, but he is 
adding to the cause of their boasting four Junior 
High School plants that lack nothing inside or 
out in perfection or equipment. The High 
School principal's salary is $5,000 and the Junior 
High School principal's is $4,000, and the maxi- 
mum grade teachers’ salary is $1,800, while Mr. 
Whiteford’s is $8,000, 

Of Tulsa we have spoken so recently and so 
exuberantly that we hesitate to give freedom to 
our pen. Ten years ago the ‘assessed valua- 
tion was $10,000,000, now it is $60,000,000, 
The building permits the last four years were 
$30,500,000. Bank deposits ten years ago were 
$3,593,000, now $75,560,000. — Postoffice receipts 
in 1910 were $69,785, last year $177,084. But even 
these figures signify little. One must have seen 
Tulsa yearly to appreciate its swing and sweep 
of progress. Educationally, Superintendent [. 
E. QOberholtzer has had one — continual 
hop, skip and jump of progress in build: 
ing, in salary increase, and in _ profes- 
sional equipment of the force. At Muskogee, 
in the heart of the Indian Territory, R. J. 
Tighe has $5,000 and the system is measuring 
up to the new standard most heroically. © Ard- 
more, in the oil wonder region, is literally one 
of the foremost cities in the country in modern- 
ized education. Superintendent C. W. Richards 
is on the program of college summer — school 
faculties far and near. 
calibre. 

Superintendent H. B. Bruner of Okmulgee 
continues as leader in one of the best schoo! 
systems in the state. There are in this state, 
only twelve years old, six city superintendenci:s 
that pay $5,000 or more in salary. There are 
isix other cities that pay $4,000 or more. 


He is of teacher college 


In all educational progress high praise must 
be given the state superintendent, Robert  H. 
Wilson, and his associates, E. N. Colletts, assist- 
ant, E. A. Duke and Tom W. Smith, rural school 
supervisors, who are in great demand for plat- 
form work in state campaigns and conventions 
far and near because of the skilful way in which 
they have he!ped Mr. Wilson make Oklahoma 
the leading state in the Union in what the De 
Kalb Herald of Missouri styles “Glorified Agii- 
culture,” but which P. G. Holden modestly calls 
“Vitalized Agriculture.” 

But the pride of Mr. Wilson is the achieve- 
ment of M. A. Nash, C. W. Turner and C. M. 
Howell, high school inspectors. Their achieve- 
ment deserves a long article, but lest we never 
get to it we furnish a few remarkable figures. 
There are in this state, only twelve years old, 


301 visited and approved four-year high 
schools with 1,928 teachers, of whom 
1,086 hold college degrees. There are 35,569 


students enrolled in these schools, of whom 5,301 
graduated this year. 
There are also 70 three-year accredited high 
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schools with 154 teachers, of whom 50 have col- 
lege degrees. There are 1,931 students en- 
rolled, of whom 369 completed eleventh-year 
work. 

There are 57 two-year high schools with 100 
teachers of whom 15 have college degrees. 
There are 1,142 students enrolled of whom 315 
completed tenth-year work. 

There are 152 other high schools visited but not 
approved this year. 

There are also 190 high schools not visited nor 
approved. It is only a question of a year or 
two before all of these will be in the approved 
class. 

There are 817 schools doing work above the 
eighth year. They employ 2,557 teachers, and 
45.6 per cent. of these have college degrees. 
The whole number of students enrolled in high 
schools is 43,872. 

Nine years ago, when R. H. Wilson became 
state superintendent, there were seventy-seven 
four-weeks county institutes and not an institu- 
tion of any kind in the state was giving credit 
for summer work. One of the things for which 
he stood from the first was that they should abol- 
ish the four-weeks county normals and establish 
real credit work in the university, the A. and M. 
College and the State Normal Schools, where 
teachers who taught in winter could advance in 
summer. At that time all the institutions, ex- 
cept the A. and M. College, were under the 
control of the State Board of Education. Mr. 
Wilson placed this plan before the board and 
they worked it out and put it into operation in 
the summer of 1912. They ceased to give re- 
view work and began to give credit work. They 
quit beating time and commenced to go forward. 
At that time there was not even a teacher of 
education in the State University. They began 
to give credit on state certificates for work done 
properly in the state schools. Every student 
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attending the university, the normal schools and 
other colleges this summer, who is planning to 
teach and who is doing creditable work, will have 
such credits placed upon his certificate by the 
state department. 

The thing that’ has helped the city schools 
develop more than anything else has been the 
fact that no board of an accredited school is per- 
mitted to place teachers in the school, except 
upon the nomination and recommendation of the 
superintendent. The same policy thas beea 
practiced by the State Board of Education im 
permitting the presidents of the state institutions 
to nominate their own faculties. 

A FEW FACTS. 

John A. Whitehurst, president of the State 
Board of Agriculture, gives out some marvelous 
figures for the state in twelve years. 

The yield per acre last year was greater than 
the Federal estimate of the value of the land. 

Wheat yield was 7,000,000 bushels twelve 
vears ago, now 107,000,000; corn yield is 
94,000,000 ‘bushels: oats, 34,000,000. 

Enid is the largest egg-shipping station in the 
New World. The state sells 40,000,000 eggs a 
year. 

There are 31,000,000 horses; 36,000,000 cattle; 
31,000,000 mules; 17,000,000 swine. 

Oklahoma is the fourth state in the yield of 
cotton. 

Oklahoma is first in percentage of increase m 
crop values, and tenth in total crop values. 

Oklahoma exceeded (1919) Kansas in value of 
wheat per acre: Iowa in oats: North Dakota 
in rye; New York in potatoes; Alabama in sweet 
potatoes, and Texas in cotton. 

In 1917 the mineral output of Oklahoma was 
$169,595,752, and in 1919 it was $296,000,000, 
an increase of about 75 per cent. in two years; 
oil, $250,000,000; lead and zinc, $30,000,000< 
coal, $19,000,000; gas, $6,000,000. 


~~ 





CREED OF A SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


[From Suggestions by Calvin N. Kendall, Commissioner of New Jersey.] 


I realize that I am partly responsible for the 
character of school children. I must share this 
responsibility with parents and with teachers. 
Mine is an opportunity to serve these children 
in the office of principal of a school. It is an 
unusual opportunity. May no child be handi- 
capped in his life by any negligence or  ineffi- 
ciency of mine. 

I realize that pupils look to the principal with 
respect and confidence. He is the big man— 
or woman—of their immediate acquaintance. 
Outside the family circle, | am perhaps the most 


influential person in the lives of children. Who 
can estimate this influence? 

I will be a leader in the community. I will 
not be a recluse: I will know the men and women 
of the neighborhood. They should look up to 


me and respect me for my character, my attain- 
ments and my moral leadership. 


I will be a student of education. I will not 
become narrow and pedantic. 

1 will inspire my teachers by being an edu- 
cational leader. There is great opportunity for 
self-improvement, owing to the long’ vacation 
which I have. 

1 will try to make teaching attractive to men 
and women of high character by having more 
democracy in the schools. I will not object to 
differences of opinion among teachers. 

I will stimulate and encourage teachers to try 
well-considered new departures in their schools, 
such as the teaching and practice of thrift, 
community singing, the problem method of 
teaching, the use of scales and measure- 
ments to test results of teaching, and teaching 
children how to study. There is nothing more 
deadening to a wide-awake. ambitious teacher, 
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than to do school work in the same way, year 
after year. 

I will co-operate with teachers, for we are 
partners in the same educational enterprise. 

I will be cheerful; my stock of good nature 
shall be inexhaustible. I will look on the bright 
side of life and see to it that cheerful feeling 
radiates from my office. I will cultivate mv 
sense of humor. I will enjoy a joke in the 
schoolroom. To be “long-faced” is not an as- 
set in a school principal, but a liability. 

I realize that one of my duties is to create such 
conditions that teachers can do their work 
as free from petty annoyances as possible. I 
will see, so far as I can, that teachers are not 
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burdened with duties which belong to the jan- 


itor; that their environment is as happy as it is 
practicable to make it. 

I will encourage teachers to be students, the 
old as well as the young, the experienced as 
well as the inexperiencd. The children should 
not be the only learners in a school. 

In visiting schools my attitude before the 
teachers and children shall be that of making 
the teacher seem supreme. I will not fail to 
commend. I realize that Iam a kind of a head 
teacher. 

I realize that a principal must have courage. 
I must have well thought out educational con- 
victions. 
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MAKING ENGLISH INTERESTING 


BY MARGARET W, KENNEDY 


West Springfield, Mass. 


There can be no fast and strict rules for the 
teaching of English in any of the elementary 
grades. 

The first mistake we are apt to make is in the 
name itself. We are accustomed in the lower 
grades to speak of it as language—language 
lessons and language stories; in the grammar 
grades oral and written composition and _ tech- 
nical grammar, and not until high school do we 
hear of a child studying his native language— 
English. 

Everything he studies is a part of a_ child's 
English and it is wrong to let the boy or girl 
get to the high school before he actually knows 
he ts studying a language. Why can't we call 
it English trom the start and get away from the 
idea that nothing but technical grammar and 
composition can be taught in the grades? 

The education of the child in this re- 
spect does not begin when he © starts 
to school. It begins when he — says 
his first words at home. These words can _ be 
pronounced well as easily as poorly; his groups 
of words can be in perfect English, both 
structurally and grammatically. The time of 
using ‘baby-talk with little ones is past and 
parents are beginning to realize that such a 
course is disastrous. 

Much effective work can be done in the lower 
grades in oral English... The teacher who can 
tell stories well is a priceless gift to the child, 
as is also the teacher who can put herself among 
the children and read and talk to them in such 
a way that they will never forget it. In after 
years the expressions that she has used will crop 
out in their compositions and oral themes. They 
get more than we think they do. 

But it is with grammar school boys and girls 
that I have had the most experience in the teach- 
ing of English. Here the teacher must love her 
subject if she would get results; here she must 
not be afraid to take a chance even though the 
course of study states that the subject at hand 
should be taught later on, and here she must 


be acquainted with things that are occupying 
the minds of people and interesting them today, 
because the class, you may be sure, does know 
them. 

I think that the children in the upper grades 
should be the main producers in the recitation—- 


not the teacher. ‘Their ideas, their suggestions, 
no matter how crude and unfinished, should be 
given credence by the teacher. The socialized 


recitation does much to bripg about this end. 

Let the class decide once in a while what thev 
would like to study. There is nothing they can- 
not discuss and write about if properly guided 
and coached. Sometimes I think we have the 
idea that certain things are beyond them and 
we are the ones that are afraid to take a chance. 
[ have been surprised at the things that they 
know and want to attempt, and some of the best 
suggestions for teaching English that I have 
had have come from children. 

Take a subject that most of the class is in- 
terested in; thrash it out from all angles anid 


from all points of view. Just be one of the 
class, giving them what vou know and _ taking 
to vourself what they know. Gather into the 


class all the printed matter you can on the sub- 
ject, read it, argue it, narrate it and let the 
class write it. Surely there cannot be many 
poor papers in a set of compositions that are 
well prepared. There can be no worry about 
discipline where there is interest and a true liking 
for the subject. 

I remember a class once giving oral composi- 
tions on the subject, “The Liberty Bond,” and 
the principal was invited in to hear them. Sev- 
eral gave good themes and then a_ freckled- 
faced boy was called to give his. “Well, begin,” 
said the teacher. “I didn’t learn any.” ‘Well, 
say something,” said the principal. “I didn't 
prepare anything,” the boy replied. “Well, if 
we stay here all night vou will have to say some- 
thing,” the principal told him. He stood on 
one foot and then on the other for a few min- 
utes and then he burst forth: “Aw, buy a 
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Liberty Bond.” I said: “Good for you, that 
is the best composition we have had.” He 
had said the most important thing about the 
whole subject. It isn’t the length of the theme 
that counts, it is the goodness of the material. 
I would rather have a spontaneous, good com- 
position with three lines than a long theme 
gleaned from textbooks and encyclopedias. 

Then you will often hear people say: “Don't 
let boys and girls read books in school. It is 
not good for them and takes time from more 
important things.” Perhaps it is better to have 
this done only at certain times, but I certainly 
think that children should read books. 

You will notice that those who are the best 
informed, have the best vocabularies, and use 
the best English, are the ones that read the 
most. ‘We cannot keep them from it anyway. 
They know good books and why they are good 
just as well as we do. 

Why not place a row of books on the window 
sill and let the class use them? If properly 
guided in their reading they will desire only the 
best, and trashy books they will not want. 

We have been handicapped always by the idea 
that we are preparing for the next grade and 
particularly the high school. I thoroughly be- 
lieve that each grade is a unit in itself and that 
in each we are teaching for the present and 
not for the future entirely. I believe that the 
work should be so arranged that it is adapted 
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for the child we have today—not the child some 
teacher will have next year. If there are some 
things in English that we think we can teach 
well, let us do it now, let us not wait for some- 
one else to do it. All children do not go to 
high school, so let us give them the best we can 
while they are still with us. 

There is nothing new in English, and facility 
in writing it well comes from being thoroughly 
interested in the subject to be written upon. 
Lincoln was deeply interested and his heart went 
out to those men who lay buried at Gettysburg. 
It was no task for him to sit down and im a 
shorter space of time than it would take me to 
tell it, write his famous Gettysburg speech, the 
best piece of English in our language. Not in 
two hours, though he spoke with wonderful elo- 
quence, could Edward Everett say the same 
thing that Lincoln did in five minutes, nor as 
well. Lincoln simply wrote thoughts that lay 
deep in his heart, and behold—a masterpicce. 

There are so many subjects that we can 
choose. Mark Twain knew the value of a good 
subject when he wrote upon that all mysterious, 
all interesting subject—New England weather. 

Children can study anything in English. They 
can imitate good style and they can do it while 
still in the grades, 

Good English is the corner stone of education. 
If it is not firmly laid in youth, there will ever 
after be a weak spot in the foundation. 





MEN OF TODAY 


HORACE A. MOSES 
BY A, E. WINSHIP 

The president of Eastern Industrial and Agri- 
cultural League, also president of the Hampden 
County, Massachusetts, League, is as broad 
gauge and skilful a man in the service of the next 
generation, through the boys and girls of this 
generation, as we have known. His _ time, his 
financial surplus, and his boundless energy are 
making Hampden County first, and the ten 
North Atlantic states ultimately great energizing 
educational forces. 

It was largely due to his vision that O. H. Ben- 
son was induced to take charge of the Junior 
phase of the work of the League, and more defi- 
nitely was he responsible, with the co-operation 
of George L. Farley, state leader in Junior Club 
work, for the choice of Otis E. Hall, who has 
no superior in any phase of the work. 

Horace A. Moses has made arrangements for 
financing a project to secure pure-bred_ calves, 
beeves, sheep, poultry and hogs, andalso to be 
able to get for every worthy youth a start in the 
bee, potato, and orchard projects. The finance 
or’credit is made available in order that boys and 





That teacher saves herself much fatigue who can throw off stiffness and over-formality 
and teach as one who is enjoying a friendly conversation—Danie! Wolford La Rue. 


girls may be able to borrow money on their own 
personal notes for one year’s time at a modest 
rate of interest. It is this kind of work through 
the young people that is going to help bring New 
England back into its own in food production 
lines. 

One concrete example of such help and en- 
couragement to boys and girls can be given from 
the actual records of a girl member of East 
Longmeadow ‘Bee Club. This girl applied to 
Mr. Hall for a colony of bees that she might be- 
come a member of the beeclub then being organ- 
ized in her home community. She had no money, 
but was anxious to get started in the bee busi- 
ness. Her case was presented toa banker, who 
loaned her $17.75 June 1 at 7% interest. The 
bees were delivered to her on this same date 
and her first experience as a honey producer be- 
gan. ‘Troday—less than three months—this 
same girl could cash out for $50. jut the finan- 
cial side of her work is only a tiny part of it. 
She has become a real bee keeper and has plans 
made now as to how she can make her own way 
through one of the best colleges in New England 
by continuing her work as a honey producer. 
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VITALIZED AGRICULTURE “HIGH LIGHTS” 
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DISCOVERED IN OKLAHOMA SCHOOLS. 


BY MARY ELEANOR KRAMER 


There are no “I Cant’s” among the Vitalized 
teachers of Oklahoma. Much individuality has 
been developed in the work, with most gratify- 
ing results, 

Here are some of the unusual things that have 
developed :— 

In McLain County Mr. and Mrs. N. W. Paine 
are teaching a two-room rural school, with an 
enrollment of sixty pupils. 

Mr. Paine is a practical farmer as wellas a 
teacher. In speaking of his experiences Mr. 
Paine says:— 

“Very few teachers of agriculture know much 
about its practical application and a_ still less 
number believe in the life of the real agricul- 
turist—the man at the plow.— and not believ- 
ing, they cannot teach the subject intelligently. 
To me farming is life, it is living, and I live it. 
During the period of the war, my family, con- 
sisting of my wife; two small boys and myself, 
produced 30,000 bundles of Kafir corn each year 
in the period of time we had between the eight 


months of our school term. This was accom- 
plished without extra help, except for a_ disc 
driver in early spring. The expense of this 


extra help was less than sixty dollars. 

“I have been a teacher-farmer all my life and 
am so delighted that at last a real plan has been 
evolved for the right teaching of this most im- 
portant subject in the world—agriculture.” 

Mr. Paine has made Vitalized Agriculture 
popular throughout his entire community. 
Every Friday is “Patrons’ Day” in his school. 
Visitors come from far and near. They exam- 
ine the projects made in the carpentry and mis- 
cellaneous work, listen with keen interest to the 
correlations in arithmetic, language, geography, 
English, spelling and physiology, are enthusias- 
tic over the rope work, and are ready to give not 
only unstinted approval, but financial aid at all 
times. 

When the “Making Things” Book 2 reached 
Mr. Paine he called a special community meet- 
ing, where he proceeded to outline the work to be 
accomplished during the last half year. When 
the mothers of the district learned that sewing 
was to be a part of the work they immediately 
decided that the district should purchase a sew- 
ing machine, that the pupils might be taught 
both hand and machine sewing, and so District 
21, McClain County, Oklahoma, has the honor 
of being the first two-room rural school of the 
state to own a sewing machine. 

Mrs. Maye A. Johnson has been doing re- 
markable work in music in Pittsburg County. 
She was so enthused with Miss Streeter’s work én 
the Short Course that she determined to make 
a special study of the phonograph in school. In 
both the County Institute and the district meet- 
ing she demonstrated Vitalized Music with such 


great success that the music dealers of McAles- 
ter have offered her an excellent position as a 
demonstrator in rural schools, agreeing to fur- 
nish her one of their best phonographs and ail 
records necessary to the work. Mrs. Ross, 
county superintendent of schools, said that she 
had persuaded Mrs. Johnson to remain wm the 
schools of Pittsburg County as a teacher of 
Vitalized Agriculture, assuring her that her op- 
portunities to serve the people were greater in 
this capacity than in that offered by the music 
dealers. Another triumph attained by Mrs. 
Johnson was an invitation to visit the high 
school of McAlester and there put on a demon- 
stration of Vitalized Music as taught in rural 
schools. Her success here was so great that 
the Board of Education of McAlester is 
also trying to secure her services for the coming 
school year. 

Perhaps the most unique work being done in 
Pittsburg County is that of T. A. Craighead. 
Mr. Craighead, not content with doing the 
Vitalized work in the grades and high school 
of his own school in Indianola, has been, ever 
since the Short Course at Durant, conducting 
a class of twenty teachers who are taking train- 
ing in Vitalized Agriculture. They meet semi- 
monthly, and in addition to this, Mr. Craighead 
requires their attendance at the regular confer- 
ences of the Vitalized teachers held in the 
office of the county superintendent. Each of 
these teachers is teaching Vitalized Agriculture 
in her school. 

Mr. Craighead has specialized in the rope 
work. He told ws some of the interesting 
stunts his class were able to “put over,’—one 
of these being a demonstration in which the 
members of the class were all blind-folded, ropes 
given them and a contest held to see which pupil 
could tie all of the knots in the least space of 
time. His class is so proficient that they can 
tie every knot in less that three minutes while 
blind-folded. 

Another “stunt” that he puts on in his com- 
munity demonstration is to have the children 
stand in line with their ropes in their hands, 
hands behind them, and do any of the work from 
relaying the strands of the rope to tying the 
most intricate knots according to his count and 
then to bring the hands forward and show the 
completed work. People come for miles to 
attend these rope demonstrations. 

One little incident he related was of a com- 
munity meeting where he had on hand a quantity 
of “nigger head” twine. He invited the men to 
come forward and break the twine. The big 
overgrown farm boys and their fathers entered 
into this contest with enthusiasm, but one after 
another, after repeated trvings, had to ac- 
knowledge their inability to break the twine. 
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After each man had tried and failed he said to 
them: “Well, since you men cannot break this 
twine, I will allow this little ten-year-old 
girl to break it.” They looked at him in amaze- 
ment and one assured him that he was “dead 
crazy.” The little girl then came forward and 
broke the twine without effort. Of course 
every man wanted to be taught how to do the 
trick. 

Again, he told us of a_ cattle woman who 
owned a big ranch and managed it herself who 
attended those meetings and was loud in her 
praise of the work. She said that she had 
used various knots all her life in connection with 
her work, a part of them being the same knots 
that he was teaching his school children, but 
that she had never known the correct names for 
any of these knots. He says: “She is the big- 
gest booster for Vitalized Agriculture in Pitts- 
burg County.” 

Mr. Craighead is also “selling”  Vital- 
ized Agriculture. On Friday evening, Jan- 
uary 30, he was invited to go to 


«ft 
Canadian (a little village some ten miles 
irom the town where he teaches) to put on a 
Vitalized Agriculture demonstration. The en- 
tire community of Indianola is behind him in his 
work and asked that they might be allowed to 
accompany him and his pupils to Canadian to 
“boost” for the home school. 

The community furnished the means of trans- 
portation and a wonderfully successful meeting 
was held. 

Lucile school, Grady County, held a pie sup- 
per, the entertainment for the evening being a 
Vitalized Agriculture demonstration where the 
pupils actually made the projects, the pro- 
ceeds being $132.48, 

The teacher, Mr. Bateman, writes: “The 
receipts were so large that we were able io 
purchase a Victrola, a complete set of tools for 
our carpentry work, lights for the schoolroom, 
and a few other needed supplies.” 

Lack of space forbids a longer story of the 
great work being accomplished in Oklahoma: 
perhaps at a later date we may finish the story. 





REPORTS AND DOCUMENTS 


RHODE ISLAND STATE COLLEGE. 

A much needed improvement at Kingston is 
now assured. A new administration and agri- 
cultural (building to cost $150,000 is to be im- 
mediately begun. It will consist of three stories 
and basement, built of native granite, now being 
quarried on College Farm. This will mark an 
important advance in the progress of the col- 
lege—placing, as it will, the agricultural depart- 
ment on a firm foundation. The basement will 
contain dairy and farm machinery, laboratories, 
storage rooms, etc. The ground floor will have 
offices and recitation rooms, second floor will 
be given to animal husbandry, dairy, and pomol- 
ogy departments, and the third to agronomy, 
laboratory, museum, etc. 

—9¢—— 
DECATUR COLLEGE AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

The James Milliken University Bulletin of May 
last deals with Decatur College and presents 
most fully and attractively with numerous illus- 
trations, the courses and other information as to 
the seven schools of the college, viz.: School of 
Liberal Arts; Commerce and Finance; Educa- 
tion; Engineering; Fine and Applied Arts; 
Household Arts and Conservatory of Music. 
Instruction and investigation in these fields of 
study are most attractively set forth. 

—==——— 
A PLEA FOR THE BRIGHT CHILD. 

The reading status of Kane schools as_re- 
vealed by the Monroe Silent Reading Test, May, 
1920, compared with the one made last Decem- 
ber, shows a most encouraging advance. There 
has been a marked improvement in reading abil- 
ity, especially among those who scored low in 
December. This fact leads H. S. Dietrick to 
plead for the bright child, who he claims, is neg- 
lected under our present school methods, and 
often drops out early in his school career for lack 
of interest. 


He believes that thousands of boys and girls 
would complete the eight years of " elementary 
school work in from three to six years if given 
a chance, and that the average child would 
progress twice as rapidly in half the time they 
now spend in school. ; 


eatin 
FROM $500 TO $400,000. 

These figures tell the story of the growth of the 
high school of Springfield, Massachusetts, from 
1827 to 1920. They represent the amount spent 
in those years for its maintenance. Springfield 
was not as advanced in its educational ideas 100 


years ago as today. Not until driven by the 
State Legislature did the city establish a high 
school. In 1827 a two-story brick building 


costing $2,500 was erected. In 1839 the people 
concluded that they didn’t need a high school and 
it was disbanded, Again the majesty of the 
State asserted itself and Springfield was com- 
pelled to maintain such a school. One of the 
district schoolhouses was appropriated and the 
school struggled along till 1848, when the town 
was divided. So low an ebb was now reached 
that again the state interfered and insisted upon 
better school facilities and a new  build- 
mg was erected which was abreast of the 
times. The floors were so fine that the pupils 
were required to remove their boots and put on 
slippers. ‘A new spirit had displaced the old 
indifference. In 1872 the school had entirely 
outgrown its bounds, and in 1874 a new 
and larger building was dedicated, but this was 
discarded in 1898, when the present schoolhouse 
(the fifth) was dedicated, having cost $450,000. 
By 1906 the commercial department was forced 
out for lack of room and in 1916 the commercial 
department was given a_ million-dollar building 
for its sole use. And now the Central School 
itself is forced to add a wing to cost, perhaps 
another million. 


— —— «4 
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APOSTLE OF THE POSITIVE 

The most satisfactory characterization that 
has been offered to the editor of the Journal of 
Education from his standpoint is one recently 
applied by William McAndrew, associate super- 
intendent of New York city,—‘Apostle of the 
Positive.” 

We have played some part in the educational 
life of the country for several years with abso- 
lutely no excuse for playing any part in it. 

We havebeen president of nothing, chairman 
of nothing, propagandist of nothing that we 
have invented, originated, or created. We 
have had no publishers and no institution to pro- 
mote us, no city, county or state to stand behind 
as, and yet no one has had better opportunity to 
know the United States, her schools and her edu- 
cators for a third of a century. We have sought 
‘no opportunity to lecture or to write, and the 
Journal of Education has never used any meth- 
ods or devices for magnifying itself. 

We confess that we have been more unable to 
account for the opportunities that have come to 
us than has anyone else. t 





—————_ 


The designation of 
Mr. McAndrew is all the more gratifying, there- 
fore, and we are registering a silent vow to try 
tobe more nearly the Apostle of the Positive 
than ever before, and it comes at a good time. 
There is the opportunity and necessity for an 
Apostle of the Positive such as has never been 
in the past. The decade upon which we are 
entering is to see such a crisis in education from 
the bottom to the top as has never been dreamed 
of in the past. Ten years from today there will 
be no more sign of autocracy and aristocracy in 
‘American education than there is in Middle and 
Eastern Europe today. Of that there is no 
question. The knell of parting day has 
sounded for educational autocracy. 

The one question is whether out of it is to 
come chaos and tyranny or order and democracy. 

The Journal of Education with its editor will 
Strive to be an Apostle of the Positive. Will 
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you help us? We will be frank and fearless. 
Whether we can be wise time alone can tell. 
We will try. 

LEARNING TO THINK 


The woman president of a woman’s college 
once told us that she said to a senior who was 
conferring with her about something: “Think 
for yourself.” 

“Why, Miss , we mever think. We 
are not taught to think; we are not expected to 
think,” was the reply. 

The Sociahzed Recitation, wherever it is put 
in action, goes a long ways toward encouraging 
thinking on the part of pupils. Much more 
should be done and it should be done much 
earlier than the Socialized Recitation is available. 

The main thought of the teacher from the 
first day in school should be to provide oppor- 
tunity for children to think for themselves. 

This does not mean, primarily, thinking about 
the lesson, but about things in real life. The 
children will think anyway, but they should un- 
derstand that the school is a place to think. 

In Indianapolis in 1920 we visited many com- 
munity free kindergartens. Some were of chil- 
dren whose parents were from Slavic countries. 
In one of these kindergartens—they call them 
“Child Gardens”—was a little girl six years 
old who had been in this country a very short 
time and in the kindergarten but a few days. 
She could understand no English, and, of course, 
could speak no English. : 

The little people were playing a game she had 
never seen played. Two chairs had three little 
blocks; two little girls sat in chairs twenty feet 
away; at a signal given by another child the girls 
ran to the chairs with blocks, carried one at a 
time back to their chairs and then ran to the va- 
cant chairs. The little Slavic girl watched 
very imtently and enthusiastically, and after 
eight pairs of girls had played the game she 
made it evident that she would like to do it, and 
so she and another little girl played the game 
and the new comer won by greater speed. 

She had done her own seeing and her own 
thinking without being told anything about it. 

Don’t we do too much directing? Do we ex- 
pose the children enough to opportunities to 
think? 

From the first days in school there can be 
opportunities for children to think for them- 
selves. 

At first the thinking will be about things they 
see. 

In the thome we never teach a child much 
about real things. He simply learns. We 
know little about how he learns. No child was 
ever told that a spoon was a spoon, a plate a 
plate, a chair a chair. He does all his own 
thinking in regard to learning names before he 
comes to school. 

But when he comes to school we tell him that 
the multiplicand is the number multiplied; that 
the noun is the name word: that the verb is the 
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action word; that the pronoun is a word used m 
place of anoun. He would think these out just as 
naturally as he thinks out the name of the spoon, 
knife, cup, hammer if we would let him use his 
brains in school as he does out of school. 

Everywhere he is supposed to have a mind and 
use it, but when he comes to school there is great 
danger of his thinking that he is not expected to 
think. 

‘Children must be expected to think about 
what they see and hear. It should be assumed 
that they learn to listen and to think about what 
they hear. 

The object of listening is to have something 
to think about. 

“Don’t talk too much” would be a good motto 
for every teacher’s desk. 

“Don’t ask fool questions” would also be a 
good motto for a teacher's desk. 

Occasionally the Funny Page of the daily pa- 
pers runs series of “Fool Questions,” such as, 
seeing a man mowing his lawn, a passer-by says: 
“Are you mowing your lawn?” 

Answer: “No, I’m planting potatoes.” 

Or, “So you are out for a walk?” 

‘Answer: “No, I am riding horseback.” 

Times out of number we have known teachers 
to waste time having children learn what they 
have long known. 

We have known children to give the teacher 
a good jolt by an impudent reply. We should 
have been disgusted, but we really rejoiced in his 
spunk. 

The following is a stock institute story:— 

“Tell me to write a number.” 

“Sixty-three,” and he writes 36. Another, 
“forty-two,” and he writes 24. A bright boy 
says: “Sixty-six, and let me. see you fool with 
that.” 

In every home where and when several chil- 
dren are in school parents hear the children tell 
of a lot of fool things teachers do. 

It is well worth while for a teacher to do a lot 
of thinking about how to give children more 
occasions to think. 
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HOW TO BE SYMPATHETIC 


There is no greater art than the art of being 
sympathetic, and it is an achievement to be placed 
beside that of the creation of a Madonna. 

A speaker to teachers recently told his audi- 
ence that he could not speak effectively unless 
they came up front, that he needed to have 
them close to him. It was exceedingly foolish, 
but it was not his foolishness but rather a tradi- 
tional foolishness. He has heard other speak- 
ers say it all his life and he thinks he must say 
it. He can be just as effective if no listener 
is within twenty feet of him, unless his voice is 
weak, as his is not. Any speaker who can sway 
an audience within a few feet can sway it just 
as well if no one is near him or else he has no 
oratorical power but mere physical magnetism. 
What he really said, without knowing it, was: 
“I am no public speaker, but I have some physical 








magnetism and if you will get near eiiough | can 
give you a charge of my physical magnetism.” 
Many years ago | had a friend who went wild 
over patents for the application of magnets. 
He insisted that 1 go to his establishment. He 
took a large horse shoe magnet and lifted as 


many iron filings as he could possibly lift. He 
then took the magnetism out of the magnet and 
dropped them like a cloudburst, saying: “Isn't 


that wonderful?” 

Without getting excited over it 1 asked if st 
would lift a sheet of paper, saying that 1 had 
no interest in iron things but much interest .n 
paper. 

After he had voiced his disgust at my book- 
knowledge I said 1 was sure that it would lift 
paper just as easily as it would lift iron filings. 
His disgust almost became rage until I insisted 
that 1 be allowed to try. 

By that time everyone had quit his job and 
come over where we were. I took a large sheet 
of paper, dropped it on the iron filings and, of 
course, lifted it. 

“Oh,” he exclaimed, “I didn’t think that was 
what: you meant.” If there is power in the mag- 
met for iron filings you can’t stop its action by 
putting paper between. If a speaker talks to 
men and women magnetically you cannot rob 
him of his power by a little blank space. 

Sympathy is not dependent upon conditions, 
Any emotional interest that is dependent upon 
favoring conditions is not sympathy. I happen 
to be a Congregationalist, denominationally. I 
was at one time officially connected with one of 
the great missionary societies of the denomina- 
tion. When I left that service for professional 
educational activities 1 was quite shocked io 
find how deeply my human sympathies were with 
Protestantism, with Congregationalism, yes, with 
any special society in the denomination. I then 
realized that I had unwittingly sacrificed my nat- 
ural human sympathy for commercialized emo- 
tional effect in raising money for “the cause.” 

For more than a third of a century I have 
been trying to learn how to be humanly sympa- 
thetic. 

For illustration, on Labor Day in 1920, when 
I was greatly desirous for the election of my 
friends, Harding and Coolidge, I attended a 
Farmer-Labor campaign rally among coal 
miners. In order to get their point of view 
I smiled at their thrusts at my party. I cheered 
when others cheered, I contributed when others 
contributed. I must have been regarded as a 
good Farmer-Labor zealot. 

When I left the Fair grounds I was more de- 
termined than ever to do what I could for the 
election of Harding and Coolidge, and I realized 
as never before what prejudices we had to over- 
come, how unjust were some of our criticisms. 
I shall not soon forget a brilliant speech by a 
talented negress im which she said: “They 
can’t deport me, for I was ‘made in America,’ 
but both the Republicans and Democrats will 
stand idly by and det me be lynched.” 
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WINCHESTER, VIRGINIA 

We use with much satisfaction a statement 
about the Handley schools of Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, but with more satisfaction we record the 
failure of the local opposition tothe plans ot 
the Handley Board and the board of education 
of Winchester, the special election scheduled by 
the opposition having been declared illegal. 

The Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia 
decided that the common council has no author- 
ity to act as agent for the people in the adminis- 
tration of the Handley fund and that its only 
function with reference to this fund is to approve 
the plan of ultimate application and to require 
reports from the Handley Board. 

Superintendent Clerk, with the unanimous and 
hearty support of both boards, has met the 
highest expectation of the friends of progressive 
education. 

One of the biggest achievements has been the 
re-organization of the entire school population 
on the basis of mental calibre of the children. 
They are operating now on a sort of triple tract 
program which provides for accelerated children 
as well as normal and_ *retarded children. 
The allocation of pupils is based upon, 
first, group intelligence tests, and then all in- 
dividual children that show noticeable variation 
from the group standard are tested individually 
by use of a revision of the Binet-Simon material. 

The school children are re-distributed accord- 
ing to ability. 
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THE NEGRO FACES AMERICA* 

If anything can make Americans stop long 
enough to think about the thousand American 
problems in many of which the colored man fig- 
ures it will be the universal reading of “The 
Negro Faces America,” by Mir. Seligmann. 

There have been troubles enough in the past 
three years in the ‘North to satisfy any friend of 
America that it is time that some one take coun- 
sel of fact rather than of fanaticism, that some 
one look forward not backward, that some one 
study prepotency rather than yield to prejudice. 

We have never given time to form a personal 
opinion on the gigantic combination of prob- 
lems that the American negro faces, and we are 
in the South so many times every year and have 
been in the riot-cursed cities—Washington, 
Omaha, Chicago, Springfield, Ill.—so near the 
riot days that we have realized how little we 
could take counsel of our impulses. 

The most that we know is that there is no sci- 
entific basis for anything that any one says re- 
garding the questions that arise, and that the 
reasons given for prejudices are usually baseless 
as to fact and senseless as to logic. 

All the same we have no answer to give, and 
no argument to make. Our time and whatever 
talent we have are more than monopolized py 
the problem of educational progress which 
America is facing. 

We rejoice, however, in the opportunity to 





*“The Negro Faces America.” By Herbert J. Selig- 
mann, New York: Harper Brothers. Cloth, 
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tead such a book as this by Mr. Seligmann, even 
if we cannot let it function in our thought. 

We know that America cannot drift as she is 
drifting without going upon rocks that will 
wreck her, and we give wings to our optimism 
and believe that the Urban League or some other 
agency or activity will inject a little science and 
sense into the solution of the thousand problems 


into which the American negro enters. 
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WHAT A DIFFERENCE 

The Associated Press carried to the country 
on September 19, the following news item from 
Washington, D. C :— 

“Support of the movement for _ universal 
physical education is expressed by Senator Hard- 
ing and Governor Cox, Presidential nominees of 
the two major parties, in letters made public here 
tonight, by the National Physical Education ser- 
vice. The letters were in response to an inquiry 
by the service.” 

This bill carries a much larger prospective 
Federal appropriation than does the Smith- 
Towner Bill and it has been impossible to get 
either candidate to even whisper “Smith-Towner 
Bill,” while they seem willing to shout “National 
Physical Education Bill.” 

Is there mismanagement of the Smith-Towner 
Bill? If not, what is the matter? The Smith- 
Towner Bill provides for better salaries for teach- 
ers, for Americanization, aid for 22,000,000 chil- 
dren in all ways, while the National Physical Edu- 
cation Bill is confined to one feature of education, 
highly important though it be. 

The rank and file of the teachers have in these 
two years given the National Education Associa- 
tion $200,000 in anticipation of a successful cam- 
paign for the Smith-Towner Bill and it is exceed- 
ingly humiliating to see how easily Dr. Caulkins 
and his associates can get high speed for their 
bill while we are unable up to date to even crank 
the machine for the Smith-Towner Bill. 

“By their fruits’ we shall know the National 
Education Association promotion of the Smith- 
Towner Bill. We all want the bill passed, and 
we have adequate machinery if it will only fune- 
tion, but it must function or bear the odium of 
failure. They will have to give account of their 
stewardship. 
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SALARIES IN CHILE 


The chamber of deputies has approved the 
primary instruction bill passed by the Senate in 
June. This carries an annual appropriation of 
twenty million pesos for new schools and general 
increases in teachers’ salaries. 
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The success of teaching depends upon the de- 
sire and ability of pupils to learn in school for 
out-of-school use, and out of school for in- 
school use. 

Department of Superintendence, Atlantic City, 
February 28 to March 3, 1921. Council and other 
meetings, 25 cnd 26. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATORS 


BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT 
BY JOHN H. FINLEY 
State Commissioner of Education, Albany 
[New York Evening Post] 


I had the great good fortune to be a resident 
of Chautauqua in the early and more primitive 
days, when Bishop Vincent (whom years before 
in my Western college town I had heard lecture 
on “That Boy”) was a vibrant, sonorous force 
throughout this school in the woods. I was not 
a student, but I had many of the advantages of 
a student. The first year I was a proofreader 
on the Chautauqua Daily Herald, and as such I 
read every line published about the daily 
life of this  shut-away city in _ that 
modest sheet, which reported from the outside 
world only two items, the price of oil being one. 
The other, as I recall, was the baseball scores 
of the preceding day. Amd. then being pro- 
moted the next summer from proofreader and 
job printer to editorial writer for two summers, 
I myself chronicled and commented without cen- 
soring upon what was said and done in this 
microcosm—not a microcosm of the great world 
from which this little city was shut away, but of 
the better world which that stanch companion 
of Bishop Vincent, Lewis Miller, had in sight. 

As editor I had freedom of all the halls and 
classrooms and open wisdom _ spaces, and, 
though I came with the superior air of a post- 
graduate student of a great university of that 
day, I found myself a reverent, worshipful, in- 
structed, and often stirred peripatetic note- 
taking auditor. I had been following through 
my professor of history in Johns Hopkins the 
idealistic university extension venture of Arnold 
Toynbee and others among the unprivileged of 
London. But here was a university extension 
for those who ‘for the most part lived in solitary 
country places or villages or lesser cities, where 
the voice of the great preacher or teacher or 
scientist or author was seldom or never heard. 

John the Chautauquan had lived in the soli- 
tary places himself; he had not had a college 
training; he had not heard the great voices of 
his day, though fortunately he had heard the 
voice of his God. He had himself made good 
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his own losses through self-discipline, through 
indefatigable reading in English, througl the 
study of Greek and French, through foreign 
travel, through association with interesting peo- 
ple. ‘What he lost but found for himself he 
wanted the multitude to have. That is what 
the scientist would call the etiology of this move- 
ment. There were thus the assemblies, the 
gatherings of multitudes as on the shores of 
Galilee, but there were the periods of daily or 
weekly study in the lonely homes and the 
neighborhood village reading circles (the C. 
L.. te Sb 

He was, to be sure, not formally nor by pro- 
fession a teacher. He was a generic teacher. 
Those who heard his famous lecture, “That Boy,” 
perhaps did not realize that it was a pedagogical 
lecture. It seemed too entertaining for that. 
He was alive to the new tendencies in education. 

But Bishop Vincent was notably a pioneer in 
insisting upon the possibilities of summer study. 
We were all made familiar in childhood with cer- 
tain creatures which were said to hibernate— 
that is, to become torpid in winter. It was later 
in life that I leanned of certain other creatures 
that aestivate—that is, are torpid'§= in 


summer. These classifications apply as_ well 


to human creatures. - Out on the prairies, 
where Dr. Vincent lived himself in 
youth and early manhood, there’ were 
some people who hibernated, but it was not until 
I came Fast that I became acquainted with those 
who aestivated—that is, became torpid at sum- 
mer hotels and the like. I do not believe that 
we need these long periods of torpidity, insistent 
as we must all be on relaxation and a due 
amount of sleep. 

But it were not accurate to say of Bishop Vin- 
cent, “He did live,” for still he lives as potently 
today as ever. And he will live on, for no life 
has illustrated more aptly the saying of Emer- 
son, that “an institution is the lengthened 
shadow of a man”—a shadow in which millions 
have found and will find rest of body, refresh- 
ment of spirit, and wisdom of mind and heart 
for the rest of their journey across the earth—a 
shadow stretching on so long as there is light 
to make a shadow. 








OPPORTUNITY 


! BY ED. 


There is a popular saying to the effect that 
opportunity knocks at a man’s door once and, 
receiving no response, departs and returns no 
more. The saying is good poetry, but poor 
sense. 

Opportunity knocks at a man’s door every 
hour of his life. If it meglects him while asleep 
it knocks twice every hour he is awake. 

A dozen times an hour in every man’s life 
there is opportunity to perform an act that will 
advance him a little in the-esteem of his associ: 


HOWE 


ates and at the same time advance his own best 
interests. 

Most men hope to make a fortune by some 
big stroke of luck, whereas it is well known that 
fortunes are made by saving a little every 
day. 

Likewise most men are waiting for opportun- 
ity to appear and knock down ‘their doors, 
whereas opportunity is always ‘hammering away 
at your door as persistently as a woodpecker 
knocks on a telephone pole, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


wa: THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 

The Presidential campaign grows in intensity 
‘as it enters upon the last month. Senator Hard- 
ing las practically abandoned the “front porch,” 
as it was planned that he should in the last weeks, 
and is to speak at the most important centres in 
a number of states, east and west. His first tour 
took him to Baltimore on September 27, where 
he addressed an audience of 20,000, besides mak- 
ing a number of speeches en route. Governor 
Cox is making sixteen or more speeches daily, 
and both parties plan to throw hundreds of 
speakers into the arena in the last days. It is 
generally recognized that the contest for the con- 
trol of the Senate is only second to the contest 
for the Presidency. 


THE PRESIDENT AND TREATIES. 

An unusual issue has been raised by the flat 
refusal of President Wilson to comply with the 
mandate of Congress given in the Jones Merchant 
Marine Act of June 5, 1920, authorizing and di- 
recting him to notify foreign governments with- 
in ninety days that this country elected to termi- 
nate every treaty provision that restricted the 
right of the United States to impose discrimina- 
tory dues and customs duties on imports. The 
purpose of this mandate was to allow of discrimi- 
natory action in favor of American-borne com- 
merce; and the President made no objection to 
the provision when the ‘Act was passed, but he 
took no action under it within the prescribed 
ninety days, and on September 24 made known 
his conviction that to give the notification de- 
manded would be wholly irreconcilable with the 
respect which the United States had 
shown for its international engagements. 


A FINANCIAL FLURRY. 

There has been quite a pronounced financial 
flurry in Boston the past week, attended by a 
“run” on several trust companies, whose money 
was so tied up in long loans that they could not 
respond instantly to the demands of their deposi- 
tors. Three or four trust companies were tem- 
porarily closed ‘by the Bank Commissioner, and 
withdrawals from their savings departments were 
checked by the application of the rule under which 
a ninety-day notice may be required. After a few 
days of agitation, the excitement calmed down, 


and it is generally believed that it will not be 
soon renewed. 


IRRITATING JAPAN. 

There is increasing bitterness in Japan over 
the approaching referendum in California upon 
the proposed exclusion of Japanese immigration. 
This question, it will be remembered, was under 
discussion, in a somewhat different form, early 
in President Wilson’s first administration and was 
the subject of an almost interminable series of 
notes when Mr. Bryan was Secretary of State. 
Despatchés from Tokio report that the negotia- 
tions have reached “a serious stage,” and some 
of the Japanese papers go so far as to talk of war 


always 


as a possibility, and urge naval preparations ac- 
cordingly. The situation is complicated now, as 
it was before, by the difficulty of making the Jap- 
anese understand the relations between the State 
and Federal governments in this country. What- 
ever California or any Pacific State does, Japan 
naturally holds the United States responsible for. 
THE BASEBALL SCANDAL. 

There has been a good deal of excitement in 
sporting circles, especially among the devotees 
of baseball, over the disclosure of briberies 
which influenced members of the White Sox base- 
ball team to “throw” the games of the world se- 
ries of 1919 in compliance with the directions of 
gamblers. ‘Ten men, eight of whom are baseball 
players, have been indicted by the Cook County 
grand jury at Chicago, and a corruption fund of 
$100,000 is shown to have been distributed among 
the players by the Boston and New York gam- 
blers concerned in the scheme. Three or four of 
the players have freely confessed to receiving 
$5,000 each for helping to lose the games, accord- 
ing to the arrangement made, and it is intimated 
that there were similar shady practices in the 
National League. 

NEW YORK AND THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 

The special session of the New York Legisla- 
ture, which was convened for the consideration of 
measures for the relief of the housing situation 
in New York and other cities, adjourned Septem- 
ber 24, after ordering a legislative investigation 
of the building material situation, calling on the 
Federal Trade Commission and on Congress to 
take steps toward stimulating investment and 
construction in dwelling houses, and passing a 
score of bills affecting the relations of landlord 
and tenant. A bill effecting an immediate relief 
to tenants who were dreading possible eviction 
on October 1 suspends summary éjectment pro- 
ceedings in the courts until November 1, 1922. 
The enactment of this bill is naturally regarded 
with very different emotions by landlords and 
by tenants. 

THE LABOR COMPLICATIONS IN ITALY. 

The Italian government has been at least par- 
tially successful in meeting the threatening co:n- 
plications attending the seizure of important in- 
dustrial plants ‘by the workmen at different cen- 
tres. A referendum in northern Italy resulted 
in a three to one vote in favor of accepting a pro- 
posed agreement between the workmen and their 
employers. The factories have already been re- 
turned to their owners in as good condition as 
they were in when the workmen took them over, 
and order is to be restored in them. It is believed 
that the questions remaining urisettled will be 
peacefully adjusted. It appears that the Italian 
Socialists, however extreme their views may be, 
were not prepared to accept Bolshevism and the 
dictation of the Third International. 

GERMANY AND FRANCE. 
An incident which may prove to have great 
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historic significance was the formal presentation 
to President Millerand at the Elysee Palace, on 
‘September 29, of the credentials of the newly- 
appointed German ambassador, thus _ restor- 
ing the diplomatic relations of France and 
Germany to the pre-war basis. The ambassador 
declared that he would devote his efforts to the 
favorable development of the relations between 


327 


the two countries along the lines of the Treaty of 
Versailles, and President Millerand, in reply, as- 
sured him that the policy of France toward Ger- 
many would be inspired by the same idea, because 
the loyal execution of the solemn pact which 
put an end to the war is the only means for the 
practical solution of the grave difficulties between 
the two nations. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


THE HANDLEY SCHOOLS, WINCHESTER, VA. 


Dear Sir: I am the president of the Handley board of 
trustees and have seen the editorial in your journal. 
You have received a distorted impression of the situation 
here. 

The common council of Winchester has not voted 
against the plan for the ultimate application of the Hand- 
ley fund to school purposes, and the common council 
has no legal authority to nullify this plan. 

More than twenty years ago, when Winchester was in- 
formed that Judge Handley had made this large bequest 
for school purposes, the common council asked the 
legislature to create a board of trustees to conserve, in- 
vest and manage the Handley fund and to formulate a 
plan for its ultimate application to school purposes. 

The Virginia legislature enacted a law that incorpor- 
ated the Handley board of trustees. This board con- 
sists of nine members and three of these members are 
elected every three years by the common council.* This 
provision prevents any temporary change in the common 
council finding expression in a reversal of the policy of 
the Handley board of trustees, as no more than three 
new members can be introduced at one time into that 
board. 

The Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia determined 
that the Handley board of trustees had been substituted 
for the common council as the mouthpiece of the people 
of Winchester in the conservation and development of 
this fund. The court said that the council had been en- 
tirely removed from any control of the fund, except to 
approve the plan for the ultimate application of the fund, 
and to require reports from the Handley board of 
trustees from time to time. The council has already 
approved the plan for the ultimate application of the 
fund. 

The Handley board of trustees enlisted the cordial 
co-operation of the General Education Board of New 
York in working out the plan for the ultimate application 
of this fund of about one million seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars to school purposes. The General Education 
Board made one of the most thorough educational sur- 
veys of Winchester ever made in this country, and I take 
pleasure in enclosing you herewith the report ‘ of the 
General Education Board. 

The brief effect of the recommendation of the General 
Education Board was that the appropriation made by the 
common council from local tax money, and by the state, 
should be added to the income from the Handley fund to 
maintain superior public schools in Winchester. The 
plan for the ultimate application of the fund provided 
that twelve hundred thousand dollars be forever pre- 
served as a permanent fund, the interest yield from whith 
would be applicable to the support of the schools. The 
common council agreed to appropriate not less than fif- 
teen thousand dollars annually and the right to receive 
the appropriation from the Handley fund toward the sup- 


*At the first election three were elected for six years; three were 
elected for nine years; three were elected for twelve years. 


port of the Handley Schools was made dependent upon 
the appropriation out of tax money of not less than fif- 
teen thousand dollars each year. Adding the amount 
received by the state, there is an income thus guaranteed 
for the support of the Handley Schools of not less than 
seventy thousand dollars per year. 

After setting aside the permanent investment fund of 
twelve hundred thousand dollars, there was left some- 
thing more than five hundred thousand dollars out of 
which it became the duty of the Handley board to build 
the school for white children and a separate school for 
colored children. Fortunately the colored school popula- 
tion of Winchester is less than two hundred, while the 
building for the white children must provide for at least 
twelve- hundred children. For some years the Handley 
board of trustees has owned a beautiful site of eighty 
acres, within the city limits of Winchester, upon which 
it is proposed to build the white schoois. The approval 
of this site was made a part of the plan and this plan was 
embodied in an ordinance that was adopted unanimously 
by the common council. 

Under this ordinance the school board of Winchester 
conducts the schools in accordance with the school laws 
of Virginia; but the superintendent of schools is selected 
by the Handley board of trustees and the school board, 
and this superintendent is required to receive a majority 
vote of both the school board and the Handley board in 
order to be elected. In turn no teacher can be selected 
by the school board unless he obtain the approval of the 
superintendent of schools. This arrangement was de- 
signed to insure the selection of adequately prepared 
teachers of tried capacity. 

You will see, therefore, that the common council has 
already approved the plan for the ultimate application of 
the Handley fund to school purposes and there is no legal 
power now in the common council to reverse its position 
or to require any change in the plan so carefully pre- 
pared and so unanimously adopted. 

Temporary buildings were placed upon the new school 
grounds, and during last winter some residents of the 
north end of Winchester objected to the distance that the 
smaller children were required to walk to these schools. 
Nearly all of the children are within a mile of the 
schools, but a few are something more than a mile dis- 
tant from the school grounds. The residents of the 
“north end” sent the council a petition for the establish- 
ment of a separate school in the northern end and this 
petition moved the council to propose that the Handley 
board give sympathetic attention to the desire of the 
north end for a separate school. Supported by all of the 
experienced school men familiar with our situation the 
Handley board has explained fully that there is not an 
amount of money available sufficient to build and oper- 
ate two separate white schools in Winchester, and that 
Winchester with its total population of seven thousand 
does not require two schools. 

The plan of the General Education Board contemplated 
the expenditure of about four hundred thousand dollars 
for the building of the schools for white children. The 
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unprecedented increase in building costs embarrassed the 
board in its plan to obtain a modern school building, 
sufficient to accommodate at least twelve hundred chil- 
dren, for a sum less than five hundred thousand dollars. 

The city council became apprehensive that the school 
board and the Handley board would be unable to com- 
plete the building projected within the money available 
and that the community would be required to issue bonds 
in order to complete the school buildings. The council, 
therefore, adopted a communication prepared by jts 
school committee, admonishing the Handley board and 
the school board to curtail their plans and to be very cer- 
tain these plans could be realized within the money avail- 
able. 

It is true that some of the expressions made by the 
council in its communication would indicate that the 
council was opposed to the plan so carefully adopted, but 
I am advised the council did not intend this interpreta- 
tion to be given to the language used. In a word, the 
council desired that the board carry out the original plan 
in-so-far as the money was available to do so. 

After very careful consideration the school board and 
the Handley board are of the opinion that the very ex- 
cellent plan prepared by the General Education Board 
may be realized in its substantial features within the 
money available, assuming that there be no further in- 
crease in building costs. 

If the boards were forced to establish two white 
schools in Winchester it is true that the plan for a su- 
perior school for white children and a superior school 
for colored children could not be realized: but, fortu- 
nately, the legal rights of the Handley board have been 
clearly and firmly established and this board intends to 
stand against any mistaken efforts that would deprive the 
children of Winchester of the superior schools that they 
should have. 

Frederick E. Clerk, sometime assistant superintendent 
of the Cleveland, Ohio, schools, is devoting his great 
ability and fine spirit of public service to the developme:t 


of the public schools of Winchester, and has already 
made these schools, even in their temporary building, 


superior. 

It is confidently believed that work on _ the buildings 
will begin next spring, and that the stirring vision you 
have indulged of the development in Winchester, Virginia, 
of a superior public educational system will be realized. 

The Handley board of trustees, the school board and 
the superintendent of schools are in complete accord in 
the work they are doing and, in fairness to all of these 
public spirited gentlemen, I hope that you will give due 
prominence to this outline of the situation here. 

Very respectfully, 
Winchester, Virginia. R. Gray Williams. 
———_—9N —-- — 
There are 160,000 words of one syllable in the English 
language. 
_—— 
SUFFRAGE, TEACHERS AND POLITICS. 
BY ABLETT HORACE FLURY 

Perhaps much of our “dirty” politics has been due to 
the fact that the leaders of our young have had little 
reason to be interested in our government. Our chil- 
dren have been allowed to learn citizenship from those 
who were personally and selfishly interested. We might 
just as well have turned over to the saloonkeeper the 
teaching of the harmful effects of alcohol. Participation 
in politics will give women teachers an interest and an 
understanding of the practical machinery of government 
hitherto denied them. 

We may depend upon their intelligence and ideals to 
allow them to place the general good of the community 
above mere personal gain. The frequent analyses of 
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children’s characters which teachers must make will be 
of service in distinguishing between the “ward heeler” 
and the statesman; between graft and genuine public ser- 
vice. The greatest effect, however, will not come from 
the direct participation of the teachers and the casting of 
their individual votes, but from their ability to pass along, 
to the coming generation, the knowledge 
voting teachers have gained at the polls. 
All teachers must vote. In their power lies the oppor- 
tunity to reshape politics and to remove the generally un- 
pleasant connotation which the-word has today. 
ine tenia aa 
The United States exports in July were $651,381,827. 
wt sciineannins 
The following sentence of thirty-three letters is the 
shortest known to contain all the letters of the alphabet: 
“A quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog.” 
a 
BEG YOUR PARDON. 


Los Angeles. 

Editor Journal of Education: I was much interested 
in the Journal of Education of August 19, which con- 
tained a comment on my discussion at the National Edu- 
cation Association. 
of the fact that the person who reported seemed to gather 
the impression that I “pleaded eloquently for a six-year, 
unified, high school.” The fact is, the conclusion of my 
argument was in favor of the other type of organization. 
I should regret greatly if my hearers gathered the same 
conclusion as your editor. My intention was to convey 
the opposite meaning and to argue for the other side of 
the case. As the argument was written, and after read- 
ing it over since, it seems to convey the impression that 
was intended. 

However, I appreciate the compliment, although I do 
not enjoy the misrepresentation which I know was unin- 
tentional. 


which these 


It was especially interesting in view 


Very truly yours, 
Harry M. Shafer, 
Assistant Superintendent. 
—o— 


Four cities in Texas have nearly 200,000 population 


each. 
es , 
State of Washington population 1,550,316; gain 1838 
per cent. Twin Falls, Idaho, population 8,324; gain 52.8 
per cent. Point Pleasant, West Virginia, population 


Roosevelt, N. Y., population 
Mankato, Minn., population 
12,409; gain 20.3 per cent. Gloucester, Mass., population 
22,917. Amesbury, Mass., population 10,036. Danvers, 
Mass., population 11,108; gain 18.9 per cent. Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., population 14,609; gain 8.3 per cent. Roches- 
ter, Minn., population 13,722; gain 74.9 per cent. Fair- 
mont, Minn., population 4,630; gain 56.5 per cent. 
Nashua, N. H., population 28,079; gain 9.1 per cent. 
—_——O 

The gross debt of the United States is almost $25,000,- 

000,000 


3,059; gain 49.6 per cent. 
11,097; gain 90.9 per cent. 


—_—o— 
Four airplanes went from Mineola, N. Y., to Nome, 
Alaska, in fifty-five hours, actual flying time. Two days 


and seven hours from New York to Nome is sensational. 
Qa 
“SUSPENDERS,” HOWEVER, 
“GALLUSES.” 
One dictionary says “‘gladi-olus,” 
that 





SAY NOT 


diction- 


authority 


and another 
ary says “gladio-lus,” so have good 


either way.—Boston Globe. 


you 


And if you are speaking of more than one of ’em you 
have a choice between “gladi-oli,” 
oluses” and 


“oladio-li,” “gladi- 


“gladio-luses.’—Biddeford Journal. 
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BOOK TABLE 


HELPS FOR STUDENTS OF HISTORY. No. 24. 
A Guide to the History of Education. By J. W. Adam- 
son, Professor of Education in the University of Lon- 
don. 47 pp. No. 25. Introduction to the Study of 
Russian History. By W. F. Reddaway, Censor of Fitz- 
william Hall, Cambridge. 32 pp. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Paper. Price, 6d., net, each. 
These are useful little handbooks by recognized scholars, 

well written and well printed, and sold for the proverbial 
“song” by the American agents of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. Another series under the 
same auspices and of a similarly inexpensive character is 
the “Texts for Students” Series, which provides reprints 
of documents in history, economic history, etc. In this 
latter series seventeen pamphlets have been published; in 
the “Helps,” twenty-five. Others are to follow. 


PROJECT WORK IN EDUCATION. By James 
Leroy Stockton, Ph., D., State Normal School, San 
José, California. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Cloth. 181 pp. Price, $1.20. 

This is the latest of the Riverside Educational Mono- 
graphs, edited by Henry Suzzallo, president of the Uni- 
versity of Washington; the series now contains between 
fifty and sixty titles. Dr. Stockton answers the questions: 
“What is the relation of ‘project work’ to the problem of 
education as a whole?” and “Is ‘project work’ a method or 
a subject, or both?” His book shows how it can be con- 
sidered both a method and a subject. It has become a 
method because “project work” is a direct and inevitable 
result of the working-out of the most fundamental of 
modern educational principles; it is a subject because 
“project” material can be so organized as to fulfill a 
specific need not met by any other school subject. Part I 
discusses the “method” aspect of the question, Part II, the 
“subject.” Every teacher will find much of stimulation 
and needed clarification in this sane, timely book. 


VIRGINIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By the Virginia 
Education Commission and the Virginia Survey Staif. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated with photographs and_ tables. 
400 pp. Price, $3.00. 

Here is another important survey report. It is Part I 
of the complete Virginia Survey, and forms Volume VII 
of the “Educational Survey Series.” Part II, to appear 
later, will contain the report of the survey staff on edu- 
cational tests and measurements, which Professor Alex- 
ander J. Inglis of the Harvard School of Education, who 
directed the survey, calls the most satisfactory body of 
measurement data ever collected, embracing 300,000 tests 
given in grades one to eight in twenty-two counties and 
fourteen cities. This volume contains the report of the 
field work on all phases of education, together with the 
recommendations of the Commission for changes both in 
legislation and in the State Constitution, the latter of 
which is responsible for most of the administrative cum- 
bersomeness found. The field staff report is of vital in- 
terest for several reasons: (1) It is the first survey of a 
Southern state; (2) it is the first survey to conduct an 
extensive inquiry into negro education; (3) it is the first 
survey to use intelligence tests on a large scale. Much 
light is thrown also on seven-grade elementary schools, 
short terms, and rural education in general. The staff in- 
vestigated buildings and equipment, attendance and en- 
tollment, courses of study and instruction, teachers’ status 
and training, finance, physical education, and school or- 
ganization. A large amount of statistical information is 
given. The Education Commission which initiated the 
work and the Director and forty-one specialists of the 


Survey Staff who conducted it have done a real service, 
not only to Virginia, but to Southern education in gen- 
eral, and therefore to all American education. 


THEIR SON AND THE NECKLACE. By Eduardo 
Zamacois. Translated by George Allan England. New 
York: Boni and Liveright. Cloth. 200 pp. Price, 
$1.60, 

This is the latest addition to the Penguin Series, which 
comprises a number of volumes of distinguished literary 
merit never before published in America, including works 
by Mark Twain, Walter Pater, Hermann Sudermann, and 
Lafcadio Hearn. Much of the output of the Spanish 
novelist who is the ‘author of the stories here presented 
does not lend itself to English translation; these two 
stories, while tragic in their intensity and terrible in their 
depiction of human passions, do. Mr. England, a well 
known novelist and writer of tales of adventure, has done 
his work skilfully and well—a statement which can be 
made of all too few of the translators who have been so 
active during the last few years. Not only has he per- 
fectly understood the Spanish, but his facile pen has rei- 
dered it in “good, idiomatic English,” as the college ex- 
amination papers say. Nowhere does one find awkward- 
ness or stiffness in construction or muddiness in the use 
of the English vocabulary. The volume, in short, is itself 
a literary production of the first rank, wholly aside from 
its merit in the original and the importance of its content. 
“Traduttore, traditore” does not apply in this case. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. England will give us more trans- 
lations of foreign masterpieces 


THE HYSTERIA OF LADY MACBETH. By Isador 
H. Coriat, M. D. Boston: The Four Seas Company. 
Boards. 110 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Dr. Coriat is a famous Boston psychiatrist and psycho- 
analyst, who here interprets Lady Macbeth from the point 
of view of the neurologist. To him Lady Macbeth is a 
patient suffering from some sort of mental disorder; 
what sort it is he proceeds to determine from a study of 
the play. His solution is that “the fundamental mechan- 
ism of the disorder was a repression of certain emotional 
experiences leading to a mental dissociation and the re- 
appearance of these experiences in somnambulism.” Ac- 
cording to Dr. Morton Prince, all hysteria is a mental dis- 
sociation. Lady Macbeth was a typical case of hysteria, 
with strong deterministic factors. Incidentally Dr. Coriat 
discusses two other phases of the tragedy: the criminality 
and epilepsy of Macbeth, and the Weird Sisters as sym- 
bolizing a suggestion of crime and ambition. The book is 
rich in comparisons with actual cases, which make us 
realize more strongly than ever Shakespeare's genius 
for depicting the human soul We must thank the 
author for an absorbing little book. 


UNCLE SQUEAKY’S COUNTRY STORE. By Nel- 
lie M. Leonard. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. Cloth. Colored illustrations. &7 pp. 

Children nowadays are not-so commonly turned into 
nervous little wrecks by “fairy tales,” with their brutality 
and bloodshed, as they used to be. A saner sort of story, 
though no more true to life, has come into favor—the 
story of our little friends, the animals, who are endowed 
with human characteristics. The “Graymouse Stories” is 
a popular series of this type. Previous volumes are “The 
Graymouse Family,” “Uncle Squeaky’s Vacation,” “Grand- 
Daddy Whiskers, M. D.,” and “Limpy-Toes’ Attic 
Home”; the latest is “Uncle Squeaky’s Country Store.” 
Uncle Squeaky opens a store at Pond Lily Lake, and his 
friends, Lady Spider, Dolly Grasshopper, Daddy Long- 














legs, Jack Rabbit, Simon Skunk; and others patronize him. 
The rascally Fox brothers raid the store, but aside from 
that it is a great success. The story ends with a Thanks- 
giving Day feast. The book is attractively illustrated in 
colors by Carl Michel Boog. 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA- 


TION. By J. Anton De Haas, Ph. D,, Profes- 
sor of Business Administration, University of Wash- 
ington. New York: The Gregg Publishing Company. 


Cloth. 362 Price, $1.60. 

This is a high school text by one of the great pioneers 
in business education, Professor De Haas of the Univer- 
sity of Rotterdam, Holland, now on leave of absence in 
this country, where he has taught at Stanford University, 
University of Texas, Ohio State University, and Columbia 
University, in addition to his present post. In an inter- 
esting, stimulating, but simple way he discusses the prob- 
lems of business and the relations between employer 
and employee. Some of the chapters are: Elements of 
Business Success, Business Organization, Proprietor- 
ship, Financing an Enterprise (Working Capital, Long 
Time Borrowing), Financial Institutions. Management 
(Oversight, Labor, Cooperation), The Wage Question, 
Selecting the Site, Planning the Building, Purchasing, 
Marketing, Selling and Advertising, Foreign Trade, The 
Technic of Foreign Trade. Each chapter is followed 
by references for further reading and a series of re- 
view questions. The volume is nicely printed on fine 
paper, and is highly attractive in every respect. It 
should prove to be just about what is needed for an 
introductery course. 


WINGS OF THE WIND. By Credo Harris, author 
of “Toby,” “Sunlight Patch,” etc. Boston: Sma!], 
Maynard and Company. Cloth. 338 pp. 


This is an exciting story which a yachting 
trip in search of adventure and romance, a mysterious 
girl in a café at Havana, a gang of counterfeiters, a fight 
on an island—in short all the variety of adventurous inc1- 
dent typical of the standard light novel. The author's 
originality consists in his taking advantage of the present 
interest in the psychic to introduce a dream meeting be- 
tween his hero and heroine, the fact that the hero is a 
returned soldier of the World War, and the cleverness of 
the telling. The book is an excellent antidote for ennui. 
Readers who like thrilling escapes, intrigues, 
etc., will find this story of the long sought princess of a 
mythical country and her brave American lover just to 
their taste. It will help to pass an evening at home in the 
accepted way—agreeably and without straining the intelli- 
gence, 


concerns 


mysterious 


ENGLAND UNDER THE YORKISTS (1460-1485). 
Illustrated from Contemporary Sources. By Isobel D. 
Thornley, M. A., Department of History, University 
College, London. Preface by Professor A. F. Pollard. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company. Cloth. 
300 pp. Price, $3.25, net. 

This is history of the new sort: not history from a text- 
book but history from contemporary accounts. Miss 
Thornley has selected passages from chronicles, memoirs, 
letters, and other documents, most of them hitherto avail- 
able only in manuscript form, illustrating the political, 
constitutional, ecclesiastical, commercial, industrial, 
educational, and financial conditions of the interesting 
period concerned. Warwick, Edward IV, the crafty Louis 
XI of France, Richard II], seem to live again in these ex- 
tracts, which are far more interesting than the usual writ- 
ten history simply because the men who describe condi- 
tions and events saw them with their own eyes. The edi- 
tor has prefixed a brief account of the sources utilized 
and a note on the translations. An index is provided. The 


social, 
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volume is the second of the University of London Inter- 

mediate Source-Books of History, the first being “Illus- 

trations of Chaucer’s England.” The third volume, deal- 
ing with England under the Lancastrians (1399-1460) is in 
preparation. 

DURUY’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. Translated by 
M. Cary, with an introduction and continuation by 
J. Franklin Jameson, Ph. D., and revised and con- 
tinued to 1920 by Mabell S. C. Smith, A. M., author 
of “The Spirit of French Letters.” New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Cloth. Maps. 817 pp. 
The events of the last few years have given new 

reasons, created new obligations even, for the study 

of French history. Glorious France, every man’s “sec- 
ond country,” deserves our sympathetic understanding 
and interest, and there is no better way of gaining 
that understanding and satisfying that interest than 
by reading her history. This and 
up-to-date version of the Victor 

Duruy of the French Academy provides the medium— 

not only for courses in schools, but for private read- 

ing (for which purpose it is far more attractive tham 
most current and for library reference, etc. 

Dr. Jameson had provided an illuminating introduc- 

tion and brought the story down to 1895 in a previous 

edition. Miss Smith, a and interesting 
writer on French literature, has now continued the ac- 
count through the events of the end of the century, 


splendid revised 


famous work by 


fiction) 


well-known 


including the celebrated Dreyfus Case and the sep- 
aration of Church and State, to the present day, giv- 
ing most attention, naturally, to the Great War and 


The volume 
is provided with a large number of colored maps, and 
an index is included. It is the 
reading matter that has come to our desk for many a 
day. 


the heroic role played therein by France. 


best 800 pages of 


ITS DATA AND FIRST PRINCIPLES. 
By T. Percy Nunn, Univer- 
sity of London. Green & 
Co. Cloth. 
This is the 

Educator's 


EDUCATION: 
professor of education, 
New York: Longmans, 
224 pp. Price, $1.90. 

most recent addition to “The Modern 
Library,” which though of British ori- 
gin — offers some very useful books to the American 
student, of education. This 
book is general public, “to 


professional or otherwise, 
also to the 
those 


addressed 

stimulate reflection 
must be determined, 
opinion.” 


upon larger issues which 
if at all, by the consensus of their 
The author's purpose is “to re-assert the 
supreme educational 
and to protect that ideal against both the mis- 
prision of its critics and the incautious advocacy of 
friends,” in the belief that “a sane ana 
courageous pursuit of the principle of individuality is 
necessary, 


claim of 
end, 


individuality as the 


some of its 


if our civilization is to strengthen its now 


precarious foothold between the tyranny of the few 
and the tyranny of the many.” The volume discusses. 
The Aim of Education, Life and Individuality, The 
Will to Live, The Living Past, Routine and Ritual, 
Play, The “Play Way” in Education, Nature and Nur- 
ture, Imitation, Instinct, The Growth of the Self, The 
Mechanism of Knowledge and Action, The Develop- 


ment of Knowledge, 
ual. Notes, 


Individ- 
included. 


The School and the 
and an index are 


and 
references, 


HAVE $227,130 


Medicine. 











Oculists and Physicians 
used Murine Eye Remedy 
mat.y years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Bye 
Murine is still Compounded by Our Physicieas 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’se 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine ef 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interesteé 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicage. LL 
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Molding Minds for the Future 


School Book Publishers Carry a 
Heavy Responsibility 


{ For the mind of youth is modeled as positively by the physical form of its books as by their 
text. Yet this difference exists: Text information is assimilated consciously, through assign- 
ment; but a powerful subconscious influence is exerted by type, margins, spacing, and texture and 
color of paper. 


{ Youth is mentally plastic, and physical forms cause far-reaching effect- on scholarship and 
character during these formative years. 


Authorship of educational text entails a serious obligation to posterity. No less important is 
the duty of the publisher. What the writer expresses in words the publisher must convey 
through the technique of printing craftsmanship. 


{ When education depends so completely on unswerving thought, how necessary that educational 


works convey their message with unobtrusive strength and positiveness, that the vehicle may not 
distract attention from the idea it carries. 





{ Upon this basis has the W. B. Conkey Co. produced millions of textbooks for thoughtful 
publishers. , 

{ We have clearly sensed our own responsibility, reflecting our principles in the form of type sim- 
plicity, optical restfulness of margins and spacing, judicious co-ordination of paper and bind- 
ing, and by infinite care in inspection; maintaining both the ideals of educational standards and 
preserving the practical elements of durable utility. 


{ Confident of the value of this service to far-visioned publishers, we invite correspondence which 
may enable us to serve them more broadly. 


W. B. CONKEY COMPANY 


c/MManufacturers of School Books for Publishers 
Including every detail as well as 
Boxing and Shipment to Customer 


HAMMOND, IND. CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
Gen. Offices and Factory Fine Arts Bldg. Metropolitan Life Bldg 

















First Choice in Every State ! 


Within one year after perfection, MIESS- 
NER Pianos were being used in schools of 
every state of the Union. 


The acceptance of this remarkable instru- 
ment has been so rapid that cumbersome 
uprights are being discarded as quickly as 
possible to make room for the one practical 
school piano 


The MIESSNER 


“The Little Piano with the Big Tone” 


Piano accompaniment for every class is no 
longer impossible when the MIESSNER is 
used. One MIESSNER on each (floor. fur- 
nishes music for every room, as two boys 
Can easily move it about. 











‘Reduced Price to Schools 


The publicity given the 
MIESSNER piano 
through school sales en- 
ables us to give a liberal 
discount on this bus!i- 
ness, Costs you only 
half as much as the old- 
style upright or small 
grand. 


Write today for catalog 


Its low height (3 feet, 7 inches) permits the 
teacher to look right over the top into the 
faces of her pupils as she plays. The 
class is at attention every minute — the 
music hour becomes the most Keenly enjoyed 
period of the day. 


And tone! The MIESSNER produces a tone 
as brilliant and pure, with volume, as any and special price to 
ordinary upright or small grand costing schools. 


twice the money. CUT OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 


Order the MIESSNER on Ten Days’ Trial | JACKSON PIANO CO., 

‘ . _ g ‘ 138 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis, 

You may use the MIBSSNER in your own Kindly send me the MIESSNER catalog and complete 
school for 10 days without paying us a details about your Special School Price and Free 10-Day 
- atacare-im Trial Offer. (JE 10) 


If it does not more than please you, just say 
so and ship it back at our expense, 


JACKSON PIANO CO. 
138 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 








Holden Book Covers 


In greater demand than ever 


BECAUSE 


they are a strictly 


Requiring no cutting, they outwear any 
other Cover, adding from two to three 
years to the life of the text book. 


PATENT BOOK COVER 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


one-piece Cover. 


COMPANY 
MASSACHUSETTS 








EDUCATIONAL NEWS 





This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 





Meetings *o be Held 


OCTOBER. 


6-7-8: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Burlington. 


8-9: Schoolmasters’ Club at Peoria. 


14-15: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Superior. President, 


A. D. Whealdon, Normal School. 
Superior. 
15-16: Illinois State Teachers’ As- 


sociation. Eastern Division at 
Urbana. 
15-16: Illinois Valley Association at 


Rock Island. 


21-22: New Hampshire State Teach- 
ers’ Association at Laconia. 


22. Berkshire County ( Mass.) 


Teachers’ Association at Pitts- 
field. 


22. Norfolk County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Tremont Temple, Bos- 


ton. President David H. Good- 
speed, Quincy, Mass. Secretary 
Miss Susan Bishop, Quincy, 
Mass, 

22: Bristol County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association at Fall River. 
Mass. 

22-23: Illinois State Teachers’ As- 


sociation, 
at Urbana, 


East-Central Division 


27-28-29: Maine State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Bangor. 


28-29 Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. North-West Division at 
Dixon, 


28-29: Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction at Providence. 


29: Middlesex County (Mass s.) 
Teachers’ Association at Tre 
mont Temple, Boston. 


NOVEMBER. 


2-5: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion. Grand Junction. 


5: Essex County (Mass.) Teachers’ 


Association at Tremont Temple, 
Boston. 


5; mpshire County (Mass.) 
rr ers’ Association at North- 
hampton, Mass, 


5: Worcester County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association at Me- 
*~hanics’ Hall, Worcester, Mass 

4-6: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion. Pueblo and Denver. _— 
Smith. executive secretary, 532 
Commonwealth Building, Denver. 

4-5-6: Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Milwaukee. 

22-23-24: South Dakota Education 
Association at Aberdeen. Presi- 
dent, E. (€. Woodburn, Spearfish. 
Corresponding Secretary, A. H. 
Seymour, Aberdeen. 

DECEMBER. 

27-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association at Harrisburg. 
1921. 
> =BRUARY—MARCH. 

28-3: De,crtment of Superinten- 
dence National Education Associa- 

tion. Atlantic City. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. The first con- 
ference of the committee appointed 
last July by the state superintendents 
of public instruction to collaborate 
with the savings division of the 
Treasury Department will take place 
in Washington early in November. 
Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, chairman 
of the committee and former presi- 
dent of the National Education As- 
sociation, has just issued a call to 
assemble the committee at that time. 

The state superintendents selected 
seven of their number at their con- 
ference in Salt Lake City just prior 
to the opening of National Educa- 
tion Association convention, to join 
with the savings division of the 
Treasury Department in the develop- 
ment of plans and materials which 
will make the principles and practice 
of saving money and _ material and 
the investment of savings in small 
government securities a part of the 
permanent education of children. The 
members of the committee are: Mrs. 





Mary C. C. _ Bradford, Colorado, 
chairman; Thomas E. _ Finegan, 
Pennsylvania; L. J. Muir, Utah; 


Clem Hampton, Florida; P. E. Mc- 
Clenahan, Iowa; A. O. Thomas, 
Maine; Annie Webb Blanton, Texas. 

The General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, through its board of 
directors, at a meeting held recently 
in Washington, went on record as 
demanding that Congress enact into 
law the Smith-Towner bill which 
would provide a seat in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet for a Secretary of 
Education... Resolutions ..adopted on 
the occasion of this meeting, the lat- 


ter representing two and_ one-half 
millions of clubwomen _ throughout 
the country, outline the scope of ac- 
tivity for the organization during the 
coming year, and stress the need for 
a broader supervision of education in 
the United States. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
GREENFIELD. The Franklin 
County Teachers’ Association held a 
most successful convention in Green- 
field October 1, there being a large 
attendance. Addresses were given 
by Dallas Lore Sharp, professor of 
English in Boston University, on 
“Education for Democracy,” and by 
Frank W. Wright of the State De- 


partment of Education, on “New 
Tasks for New Schools.” Confer- 
ences for primary, grammar school 


and high school teachers 
with speakers as follows: 

Primary Section, in charge of Mrs. 
Grace D. Beaumont, instructor in M. 
A. C. Summer School, Amherst. “A 
Method for Beginners,” Miss Hazel 
M. Hack, Greenfield. “Some Es- 
sentials of a Good Reading Lesson,” 
Mrs. Beaumont. 


were held, 


Grammar School Section, Roy 
Leon Smith, chairman, North 
Adams Normal School. General 
topic: “The Pilgrims.” (1) ‘What 
Shall I Teach My Pupils About 
Them?”, Miss Louise P. Wades, 
teacher of history, Central School, 


Orange. (2) “What the Rural School 
Can Do to Commemorate Them,’ 
Miss Blanche A. Cheney, Lowell 
Normal School. 

High School Section. 
Kingslev, chairman, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Boston. Gen- 
eral topic: “The Class Period.” “The 
Assignment of the Lesson,” Principal 
James W. Vose, Arms Academy. 
“Directed Study.” Principal E. B. 
Smith, Greenfield High School. 

The association voted to apnlv for 
membership in the National Educa- 
tion Association, as a local unit. 

Music was rendered bv the high 
school orchestra, and by Mark Allan 
Davis and Mr. Hough. A demon- 
stration of folk dancing by pupils in 
the Greenfield schools was given 
under the direction of Miss Ruth 
Johnston, supervisor of physical 
culture. 

The following officers were elected 
for next vear: President, Smperin- 
tendent Marshall O. Edson, Turners 


Clarence L. 
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MEANS MEANS 


Less savings and greater danger if your income 
should suddenly be interrupted, on account of 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


Protection against loss of income when Sickness, 
Accident or Quarantine cuts off your salary, and 
freedom from worry in the meantime. 


You know all about the H. C. L. 
But do you know all about the T. C. U.? 


What the T. C. U. Will Do For You 


OU will be paid $50.00 a month when you are dis- 
abled by sickness or accident. (It pays for days 





OU will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 
antined, so that your salary is stopped. This 








—weeks—or months—whether your salary contin- insures your income. Regular policy pays for quar- 
ues or not; for injury, for twelve months from date antine after first week; special policy pays for one 
of disability; for sickness that confines you to the or more days of quarantine. 
house, for six months.) This will help you to pay . : ; 
your doctor and your nurse, and other bills which OU may receive the following instead of monthly 
come with sickness or injuries. No benefits paid un- mdemnity, if you prefer: 
less attended by physician at least once a week. Broken Arm, above elbow . . $85.00 
: : 3roken Arm, below elbow : , ‘ . 50.00 
OU will be paid $25.00 a month for a period of Broken Leg ; ; : 400.00 
illness that does not confine you to the house 3roken Knee-cap ; ; 75.00 
but keeps you from your work. This will pay your Broken Collar-bone . ; ; ; ; 50.00 
buard while vou get well and strong. You will not Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or Wrist . . 60.00 
have to overtax your strength by returning to work Dislocated Ankle 60.00 
before you should. Dislocated Knee oe ee! on 
PERATION Benefits will be paid you in addition —— bills for minor accidents not to ex- ae 
to other benefits after your policy has been main- : ? ; i : 
tained in continuous force for one year. I" page fer sétidentel toss of 
' Abscess, Boil, Felon . 3 ‘ . ‘ . $2.00 
Eye, Ear, Nose or Throat). 500 = “ee 
Removal of both Tonsils . ‘ ‘ ‘ P 10.00 Life $1,000 $100.00 $1,500 
Sreachotomy, Laryngoloey 3. > +) (9 Be Both hands . _ 1,000 100.00 1,500 
Appendicitis, Goitre, Hydrophobia, Kidney, Both feet 1,000 100.00 1,500 
Mastoiditis, Tetanus s : ‘ . 25.00 Both eyes 1,000 100.00 1,500 
OSPITAL Benefit—A 20% increase in monthly One hand 500 50.00 750 
sick benefits for two months when you are confined One foot , 500 50.00 750 
in an established hospital. One eye ‘ 333 33.33 500 


| ALL BENEFITS DOUBLED FOR TRAVEL ACCIDENTS 


Every Teacher knows by personal experience all about the High Cost of Living, but many of them 
are still uninformed regarding the benefits to be derived from enrollment in the Teachers Casualty Under- 
writers. In these precarious times you simply can’t afford to be carrying your own risk. Write us and 
find out what a load can be removed from your shoulders by the small sum of less than a nickel a day. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


441 T. C. U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBR. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Beston, Mass,, 2-A Park Street 
Now York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala,, 809 Title Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill,, 28 E. Jackson Bivd, 


Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 








Falls; first vice-president, Miss 
Marion B. Atherton, Greenfield; sec- 
ond vice-president, Principal J. B. 


Vose, Shelburne Falls; secretary, 
Miss Mildred Hartwell, Greenfield; 
treasurer, Superintendent Frank P. 


Davison, Charlemont; executive com- 
mittee, Principal E. B. Smith, Green- 
field; Superintendent J. S. McCann, 


Orange; Miss Myra L. Hillman, 
Shelburne Falls. 
Membership fees this year were 


fixed by the executive committee as 





follows: Five cents for each $100) 
of salary, or major part thereof. 
MICHIGAN. 
Interest in educational circles 


throughout the country has been at- 
tracted to a situation existing in 
Michigan as a result of the filing of 
a suit in the Supreme Court of that 
state to cause the submission to the 
voters of an amendment to the State 
Constitution under which _ atten- 
dance of children at public schools 
would be compelled. Provisions of 
the proposed amendment are _ that 
children from five to sixteen years 
old shall attend the public schools up 
to and including the eighth grade. 
Recently, the attorney general of the 


State of Michigan ruled that the 
proposed amendment is at variance 
with the Federal Constitution. It 


this opinion that the 
in the Supreme 


was following 
suit was instituted 
Court. 

The opinion seems to be that, 
should it prove the mandamus was 
regularly submitted to the Supreme 
Court, that body will rule the amend- 
ment shall go before the voters. In 
that event the people of Michigan 
will be called upon to decide the 
question. War conditions, out of 
which this controversy probably 
grew, doubtless are those which de- 
veloped a surprising inability to 
read or write the English language, 
disloyalty, and a disturbing indiffer- 
ence to those things necessary to the 


maintenance of American _institu- 
tions. 
MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS. The — school 
budget calls for $5,800,000 for the 


coming year. 

The State University opening en- 
rollment assures an attendance ot 
9,000, which will be about the same 
as last year. 


MONTANA. 


Population 547,593; gain 45.6 per 
cent. Advances one point, passing 
New Hampshire. It is now fortieth. 


The increase since 1910 is the great- 
est in percentage of any state. The 
state is third in area, 146,201 square 
miles. Only 3.7 to the square mile in 
population. 

KALISPELL. The county high 
school opens with 600. students, one- 
third more than last year. 

NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK. The city schools 


opened with 856,113 pupils enrolled, 
with 86,277 on part time. 

This city has four high schools 
larger than any other day high 
schools in the country. Commercial 
High School (for boys), Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; enrollment, 7,508. Morris 
High School (co-educational), New 
York city; 6,735. Washington  Irv- 
ing High School (girls), New York 
city; 5,785. Stuyvesant High School 
(boys), New York city; 5,525. 





OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. There is now a 
School Department in the Cleveland 
Public Library. This includes under 
its supervision the high — school li- 
braries, the junior high school librar- 
ies, the branch libraries in grade 
schools, the library at the School of 
Education, the classroom library 
work, the library at the school head- 
quarters, and the library work with 
night schools and community centres. 

This department is for the schools, 
and has in mind the interests of both 
the teachers and the childraa in the 
schools. 

Changed conditions in industry and 
the schedule 


new salary have in- 
creased enrollment in the normal 
department of the School for Edu- 


cation which opened September 13. 
One hundred and fifty-six girls 

were enrolled in the freshman class 

as against 107 enrolled a year ago. 

“Several girls who went from 
high school into business. or indus- 
trial positions in recent years have 
entered the normal course this fall,” 
Dean A. L. Suhrie reported. 

The total enrollment of the normal 
department this fall is 261 as against 
214 of last fall. 

Thirty-two high schools are repre- 
sented by the pupils of this fall's 
class. Girls have come to the normal 
department from all of the local 
high schools and from those of near- 
hv towns Some have come from 
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cities quite out of the 
neighborhood, including a 
from Pennsylvania localities. 

COLUMBUS. The alumni of the 
Ohio State University have raised 
$1,000,000, which will be used in 
building a stadium at that institution, 
in Columbus, that will outclass any- 
thing the country now has of this 
character. When finished it wil] 
comfortably take care of 67,000 per- 
sons. It is expected that the inter- 
sectional football contests which now 
take place annually between Pacific 
and Atlantic Coast teams will be held 
at this stadium. 


OKLAHOMA. 
ADA. Professor A. 
now president of the East Central 
State Normal School, having been 
elected to this position by the State 
Board of Education. He has long 
been identified with educational work 
in the state. 


Cleveland 
number 


Linscheid js 


WISCONSIN. 

MILWAUKEE. That the success 
of the National Safety Council cam- 
paign to introduce safety instruction 
in all the public and private schools 
of the country has exceeded all ex- 
pectations after less than a year’s ac- 
tivities in this direction is indicated 
by the report of C. W. Price, general 
manager of the National Safety 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL 

SALEM, MASS. Coeducs 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN. Principa!. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Princinse’ 


ILVER SANDS BY-THE-SEA. 
Combines instruction in physical 
training, playground and recreation 
work with a real good-time vacation. 














SCHOOQ,, 








250 acres. 3athing, swimming, fish- 
Ing, canoeing. Land sports Splen- 


did equipment. 
NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 





-_ 
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BE MERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It aime 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS 


PENMANSHIP AND SPELLING COORDINATED 





to the pupil for visualization 


METHOD PENMANSHIP. 


Present 


all 
There is a separate book for each grade. 


Palmer Method Spellers 


in PHOTO-ENGRAVED PALMER 


words 


Educators everywhere should investigate thoroly this plan of presenting to pupils for 
study in spelling, the words written in the most extensively taught penmanship style. 

Because the words in the Palmer Method Spellers are all in Palmer Method Penmanship 
they eliminate the unnecessary process of changing the printed impression to the written ex- 


pression. 


Words used have been carefully selected by well-known educators, having been 


tested in one of the 1 gest and most progressive New York City Publie Schools. 


In Palmer Metho 


liberal quantities from well-known authors, all in photo-engraved 
Write our nearest office for further information. 
COMPANY 

623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, !!! 


ship. 


THE 4. N. PALMER 


30 Irving Place, New York City 


pellers for the intermediate and advanced 


Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 


te are quotations in 
almer Method Penman- 
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Council, and secretary of the educa- 
tion section of the council, made at 
the ninth annual Safety Congress at 
Milwaukee September 29. 

The report shows that twenty-nine 
cities and towns have adopted the 
plan of public school safety instruc- 
tion worked out by Dr. E. George 
Payne, principal of the Harris 
Teachers’ College of St. Louis, in 
co-operation with the National 
Safety Council, and that 150 other 
cities and towns have _ promised to 
adopt the plan. It shows that all the 
schools in the cities and towns and 
50 per cent. of the country schools of 
Texas are now teaching safety, and 
that two counties in Mississippi and 
one county in Minnesota have prom- 
ised to adopt the plan. Similar 
pledges have been received from 2&0 
per cent. of the school superinten- 
dents of cities and townsin Ohio and 
of twenty-nine state superintendents 
of schools who have replied to the 
council’s letter on the subject 
twenty promised co-operation. 


School Thrift Efforts 


Schuyler F. Herron, educational 
director of the Savings Division, 
First Federal Reserve District, 25 
Arch street, Boston, is sending 
to school superintendents all 
over New England a letter calling 
attention to the fact that his depart- 
ment is ready and willing to aid in 
promoting the thrift movement in the 
schools, and calling attention to the 
large amount saved last year by 
pupils, about $2,000,000, or more than 
$2 per capita. The circular reads as 
follows :— 

“] note from your report that you 
have not deemed it wise to emphasize 
the teaching of thrift in your schools, 
and that investments made by teach- 
ers and pupils in War Savings Stamps 
and in the savings banks have, as a 
result, been small. 

“To use this seems a very impor- 
tant matter, quite the most important 
that can be done in any schoolroom. 
Economic conditions during the next 
generation will be difficult. School 
authorities can render children no 
greater service than to instruct them 
in the wisdom of saving before spend- 
ing, and to facilitate the practical 
application of the lessons given by 
encouraging sound investment. 

“During the school year, 1919-1920, 
the school children of New England 
invested over $1.000,000 in Thrift and 
War Savings Stamps and an equal 
amount in Savings Banks, a total per 
capita of over $2. This is an excel- 
lent showing, but the outlook is that 
this year’s figures will be much better. 
We hope that you will decide to share 
in this achievement. 

“We have recently revised our 
‘Outline for Teaching Thrift’ and 
have prepared new material which 
we believe will be helpful to teachers, 
and will enable superintendents to in- 
troduce the Thrift idea in connec- 
tion with the other school work, not 
only without interfering with the 
routine program, but bringing to it a 
new interest. 

“School organizations like Happy 
Jack Thrift Clubs in lower grades 
and school savings societies in the 
upper, interest pupils, require a mini- 
mum of work from teachers and give 
the best results. Charters are sup- 
plied from this office. 

“If desired, we can furnish a 
speaker for a general teachers’ meet- 
ing and for your children. I shall be 
glad to hear from you at your con- 
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* s TEACHERS’ AGENCIES s s 





T £ September way of filling immediate vacancies is—one candidate, personal application 
H whenever possible, appointment. On September 15 we received from the clerk of the 
School Board at Unadilla Forks, New York, arequest for a principal. We called on the "phone 
a candidate registered but a few days before, who had just returned fr« m five years’ teachin 

in the Philippines, whom we had placed in his first teaching in New York State. He applie 

in person the next day and began SEPTEMB 20 we were asked by telegram to 
work the following Monday. On ER recommend a teacher of drawing for 
the Potsdam normal school at the rate of $1,800a year. We telephoned a Sn ith College gradu- 
ate, registered ten days previously, whom we had placed in her first teaching positicn four 
years ago, she applied in person on the 23rd, accepted the position and began work cn the 27th. 
Teachers who for good reasons have been prevented from taking a position earlier WAY 

in the season can usually depend on being placed by us after schools open, in this > 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





Albert Teachers’ Agency “x; 


Oldest under same management, largest and best known. Teachers wanted 
now for high class positions. 

25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Symes Building, Denver. Peyton Building, Spekane. 





TtsPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [itth Avenue 
Becommenés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT, Mgr. 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


and FOREIGN : _ tools and Families 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 


Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachere and has filled hun- 


J dreds of high 
rade positions (up te 
allo S ene $5,000) with excellent Gochers 
e No charge t 1 
none for registrations ° wee eC 


if you p 
teacher forany desirable pices or knew 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 2:.%922<,csidyonedeter 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior anenag, Se 
ee ee superior people. : 6 
Rhy +. hy ye register only reliable 


New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD. Prog, free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 








Established 1855 





BOSTON 11, MASS, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Ince, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 
















We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. : ° 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone Manager. 
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MUSIC APPRECTHATION 



























far to prove that little children. entirely | Teddy Beare Plenic — 16601 * 
me ein Ae nee suggestion, will generally give | Th 
evidence of having received the impression intended by the 
composer it, im addition to the title, a few words of om eats One oth de> 
Suggestion as to the setting. atmosphere. of color he give: like rhythm stony ted 
the greatest enjoyment is evidenced by the children is wn eubes & tien cunsiien’s 
telling what the music means to them personally } j tee freoas on. The bears 
ahedinsanies a picnic as 
The Sean 480% ' ever did little children, and 
! hild delights in the ¢ 
This celebrated composition by the noted Preach j + berms niet esti 
composer Saint-Seéns (Seah -Sche) is an excellent ex- 
ample of descriptive music which is also replete with calistic teddy -bear growls. 
portic beauty. It is i the suite, The Carnival f | 
- er alnimels, in which Saint t tarch of the Tors—s30se 


however. go 


is & prime favorite 
with the “littlest ones.” The 
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Seens pictured im tone = | 
the portraits and habits 
of certain birds and 
animals 

The «moothly owing 
melody sung by the 
G  hroad-toned ‘cello repre | 
sents theswanesitglides =f 
gracefully over the placid 
lake, the peaceful silence 
broken oniy by the nppies 
of the waler on the stones 
suggested by the delicate 



















prano 
Can you » tell when the swan pauses and ra eiesn his bre i? . . a i 
Where do you find a picture of « aparkling little wa! terfall? = 
This selection may he associated with the families » story of 
he C gly Dackling. 


‘The word viddle mans 
® guess this one. 

ean Pend » hendomenlly it 
at its side as we do, but they grow 


“ae th. 













Announcing 


” Music Appreciation 
for Little Children 


in the Home, Kindergarten, and Primary Schools 










A guide for parents and teachers in using music in early childhood, where it rightfully 
belongs. 

Profusely illustrated in color and half-tone; pedagogically presented, carefully classified, 
systematically arranged. 

This book is without question the most complete work yet published upon the proper 
beginnings of the study of real music. It marks an epoch in music study. It is an absolutely 
pioneer work in a broadly cultural yet eminently practical field. 

The contents are: 

Foreword (by Professor Patty S. Supervision of Music Lesson Buildin 


Hill, Columbia University) Appreciation Making the Most of a Record 
Universal Need of Music Beginning Cultural Hearing Correlations 
















Appreciation Rhythm Primary Stories and Poems 
Education Through Music Song The Boyhood of Handel, 
Instrumental Music Mozart, and Mendelssohn 






Suggested Lessons A, 
For further information consult any Victor be a he 
@ | % a 


dealer or write to the 












Educational Department “ir 


Victor Talking MachineCo.f 
Camden, N. J. = 


This trademark and the trade- 
marked word ‘Victrola’ identify 
all our products. look under the 


lid! look on the label! 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
mden, New Jersey 
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